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THE FISHER’S WIDOW. 





BY AKTHUR SYMONS, 





The boats go out and the boats come in, 
Under the wintry sky: 

Aud the rain and foam are white ip the wind, 
And the white gulls cry. 


She sees the sea when the wind 's wild, 
Swept by the windy rain; 

And ber heart's aweary of sea and lan: 
Aé the long days wane. 


She sees the torn galls fiy in the foam, 
Broad on the sky-line gray; 


And the boats go out and the boats come in, 
But there’s one away. 


HEART AND RING. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CAME because I thought you wanted 
| me, and you do,” said Spenser Church- 
ill softly. 

Lady Grace looked at him with an ex- 
pression of dislike and fear: actual fear. 
It displayed itself in every line of the fair, 
perfectly-tormed face, in the expansion of 
her clear eyes, in the tight—almost painful 
—compression of her slim white hands, 

“Why do you think so?’”’ she demanded, 
in a low voice. 

He smiled, until it seemed as if be meant 
it for hie only reply, thén he sald, in a dul- 
cet Voice, — 

“A iittle bird whispered——’”’ 

She made a movement of impatience. 

“fg there anything yoo do not know? Is 
there anytbing one does or says that does 
not reacn you?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, not cynic- 
aily, bot still with the amused gesture 
with which one meets the petulance of a 
spoiled child. 

“] believe there is no secret in any of 
the lives of the men and women who call 
you friend—triend!—that you have not be- 
come possessed of. How is a mystery!’’ 

“It is a question of sympathy, my dear 
Lady Grace,’’ he said. “Natare bestowed 
upon me a large and sympathetic heart 
a 

Again she made a movement of impa- 
tlence, 

“Spare yourself the trouble of tiying to 
delude me!”” shesaid in a kind of quiet 
despair, “There are many who fully be- 
lieve you to be what your face, and voice, 
and manner, and reputation make you ap- 
pear, but | am not one of thew: I think | 
nave known you from the firet.”’ 

“You bave sucy keen pene ration,’ he 
murmured, as ifsabe had paid bim a dell- 
cate compliment. 

“I see you without your mask,—that 
mask which presents the appearance of a 
smiling, benevolent goodwill! You can- 
not impose upon mé, Spenser Chorebill!’”’ 

“Do me the credit of admitting, dear 
lady, that I never tried,’’ he said softly. 

“No,” she said; ‘it would have been 
useless, Others you may decvive: me you 
cannot. Therefore | ask you plainly, why 
you came here? Of course, I know that 
you were aware I was here!” 

‘Ob, yes, 1 was aware of it,’’ he admit- 
ted; ‘‘but think, dear Lady Grace, such 
knowledge does not prove much astute 


ness on my pact. Lady (Grace Peyton's 
movements are one of the social events | 
which are duly reportec —— 
apers said * Wa 
arton Towers,’’ she said shar} 
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got your information from some other 
source!’’ 

“What does it matter?’ 
soothingly. 

“No,” she said; “it does not matter, ex- 
cepting that it proves what I say, that 
there is nothing you do not know. And 
now once more, why have you come?—!| 
put a plain question, I expect a plain an- 
awer,”’ 

“If we always got what we ¢xpected!”’ 
he murmured inockingly. 

She colored and bit her lip, 

‘You do not mean to answer? It was 
from no love for or goodwili to me 1 
know you do not—like me, Spenser 
Charohil!!’’ 

He looked quite shocked, and whisper- 
ed,— 

“My dear Lady Grace, you hurt me; you 
do, indeed! There ia no one in the charm- 
log circle to which you belong whom |! 
more ardentiy admire and respect! On, 
really you wound me! Not like you!’— 
be held out his soft, plump hands re- 
proacnfully,—‘‘Lady Grace Peyton pos- 
seases the whole of my esteem; and if I 
could do her a service——”’ 

“You would not do it!” she broke in 
abraptly, with a bitter, scornful laugh. 

He sighed and looked up at the sky with 
an injared air of patience and long sulter- 
ing. 

“rlow little you know me! How crueily 
you wrong me! Alaa! it is always thus! 
One's best effort on behalf of others is al- 
ways met witi scorn and incredulity——” 

“There is the marquis,’’ she said as if 
she had been thinking deeply and bad not 
heard his pathetic appeal. ‘“‘What do you 
know aboat him? How have you got ulin 
in your power?” 

‘Got the marquia In my power! 
dear Lady Grace——”’ 

‘“Pehaw!"’ she said. ‘Do you think | 
am biind that I cannot see how different 
he treate you toothers? Is there any other 
taan who would come to Barton Towers, 
and be received as you have? Is tLere any 
other man who would dare to brave him— 
yes, and taunt him—as you have done to- 
day? You know something about bim-- 
you have some hoid upon him, I don’t 
ask what it isa—ob, no,’’ she added quietly 
as he smiied, “for I know that you would 
not tell me or would palm off some smooth 
falsehood ——”’ 

“Oh, Lady ‘trace, Lady Grace!’ he an- 
awered piaintively, but there wasa flicker 
of self-jubilation and satisfaction on his 
smiling face. 

“It is ao, or why should he, who is civil 
to no one elise, be civil to you? You know 
why i am here?’ she said abruptly as if wo 
tbrow bim off bis guard. But the ruse 
failed utterly; he turned his smiling face 
to ber suavely. 

‘1 can guess,’ he said softly. 

Her face flushed, then grew bard and de- 
tlant. 

‘Of course you can! Guess? You know! 
Il am here because | was commanded by 
the warquis; I am here because his might- 
iness pleases to wish that I should——”’ 

He glanced over his shoulder warningiy. 

‘-Ie it safe to speak so loudly, my lady?’ 

She made a gesture of impatient seif- 
scorn. 

“What does it matter? Why should I 
care who knows li? [am here that! may 
learn to regard myself as the future wife 
of tue future marquis! And you know it.’’ 

He looked at her quietly, with a frank, 
benevolent regard—jast the look one be- 
stows on an irritable child. 

“And is that so distasteful?” he asked. 
Her face crimsoned, and her eyes drooped, 


he remarked 
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and bia smile grew broader Not dis- 
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‘*You praised me tor my power of acting; 
yours is a great deal higher! You wanted 
meé to believe that the marquis’s idea was 
regugnant, whereas——"’ he chuckled, 
smoothly. 

Her face had grown orimson again, and 
abe tarned it trom him for a moment, then 
faced him again. 

‘*Well!l’’ she said, “and if 1 do wish it, 
whattben? Is itso unnatural? Are there 
many better matches, many better men 
than Oecii Neville?’ 

“Few, if any!” he assented, blandly. 
“He is young, handsome, popular, brave, 
and—s future marquis!’ She picked at 
the moss in the crevice of the stone coping. 
“A very good maton, indeed, and Lady 
Grace \a worthy of such a partner, t:uly!’’ 

‘“‘And you mean to do your beat or your 
worst for the match?” she said, swiltly. 

He took out a cigarette. 

‘*May 1?’’ he asked, then lit it, and lean- 
ing on the railing, surveyed the beautiful 
scene as if he were quite absorbed In peace- 
ful contemplation, and bad quite forgotten 
hie companion and the subject of their con- 
versation, Tnven heturned bis head, and 
suiiied at her, “No,’’ he said, slowly and 
softly, “I mean to do all I can to further 
the idea.’’ 

She started slighty, and ber lips parted 
in a faint sigh, 

*Youdo!l You—you mean to help me! 
and why?’ 

He was silent again, emokiug with ple- 
eld, serene enjoyment for a moment or 
two, then he replied, — 

“It I were to anawer that lam prompted 
nolely by a desire for your happines——”’ 

She wade a moveinent of impatience, 

—"*You see!” be said reproachfully, 
“You would uot believe me; so, whet in 
the use? Nuppose that we do not go into 
my motives. Let us, if it please you, de- 
cide that they are utterly selfish and bad, 
abandoned and wicked onea—will that dof 
Very welll After all, what do iny motives 
matter? If ican heip you, and | think | 
oan, do not seek to go beyond the mere 
solid fact of my assistance, Leave the rea- 
sonsalone. They can’t inatter much, can 
they?” and be looked into her eyes with 
the bland and inncoent gaze of a ohild, 

She moved reatienaly. 

“If 1 could trust you!’ ahe said uneasily, 

“I thougbt | had already proved myaeif 
worthy of confidence,” he said simply; 
but there must have been some hidden 
significance in bis worda, for they brought 
the biood to Lady (irace’s face, and then 
left it pale and white to the lips, 

“[—I——’’ she faitered. 

‘On, do not aay anything of the past,”’ 
be marmured soothingly. “Let us think 
of the present. We will speak plainly, it 
in the dear marquis’s wish that you should 
marry Lord Ceoil Neville; you being grati- 
fied by bia cholce and willing w fail in 
witb bia views, and an old and tried friend 
otfering hia services you do not hesitate to 
avail yourself of them: I am the oid and 
tried triend.”’ 

The last words were more solily and 
eooingly spoken than any that bad pre- 
ceded them, but Lady (irace started up 
at him saspiciousiy; he, however, met her 
acrutiny with his biand and innocent 
amie, 

“If I really thought you would help 
we,’’ she said doubtfully. 

‘*You may think eo, for | wiil,’’ 
awered. “Asal maid, never wind wy mo- 
tives, they concern only myseif, And 
bow goes the business? Has dear 
friend Vecil|—eh?’’ 

She frowned siigbtiy aa li the question 
touched ber self-love and vanity. 

‘Our dear 
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He siniled and nodded. 

‘Our young friend is rather spoiled, you 
see. One cannot be the favored of the gods 
in the matter of youth, and strength, and 
features, without paying the usual penalty. 
Cecil is the most popular man in London! 
Believe me there are twenty young ladivs 
—1 could give you their names—” .nd his 
lips curled, ‘‘whu are, if not dyin ;, living 
in love of him,"’ 

“I know,’’ ehe sald, with nardiy re- 
strained impatience, ‘Of course, there has 
been a dead se! at niin, That is very na- 
tural, ie it not? But—but | don't think 





‘*That the sultan has shown any vartial- 
ity, that he bes not yet thrown the band- 
kerchief,’’ be finished for her, “No, ’ 
thougbtfully; “I don’t think he hag h + 
lordship has, indeed, been so very impar- 
tial, not to say invulnerable, that I have 
sometiines wondered whether there was 
not eome young lady hidden away, eh?’ 
and he looked at her queationing|y. 

She staried, and golored, 

“Then tbere is?” he said at onoe. 

“*J—I don’t know," she replied musing- 
ly. “There may be. Laat night I dined 
away from the ‘Towers, atthe Thuriton's, 
you know?” 

“I know,” be mwurmnred pleasantly. 
‘“Thuriton’s grandfather was transported 
for forgery; his wife's sister ran away with 
young Lengard. | remember,” 

‘Of course you know all about them, 
every shameful secret in the family for 
Kenerations back?’’ she said, with a sigh. 

He laughed, 

“I have such a dreadfnily good memory, 
deer lady. Well, you dined there ——?’’ 

“Yea; and ooming home I passed down 
the High Street, and saw Lord Cecil. He 
was standing at the door of a fly, opposite 
the theatre, talking to a lady, ayiri.'’ 

He nodded, and puffed at bis cigarette 
piacidly, with haif-closed eyes, looking, 
indeed, alinost asleep; but his next quea- 
tion proved that he was vory much awake, 

‘Was she pretty, Lady Grace?’’ 

*“Lonly saw hertora moment. Yea,’ she 
admitted reluctantly. 

“You did not know ber?” 

She shook her head, 

“No. She was not one of the daughters 
of any of the county people; besides, it 


wasa fiy. it was opposite the side ean- 
trance——”’ 

“She was an actrem,'’ he interrupted 
quietly. 


“How do you know?’ 

‘My dear lady! It imsoaiimple! The tly 
was tue only one there, or you would uot 
have seen her s piainiy; it was at the side 
entrance; #Lb6 Was unknown to you. Ob, 
plainly it was en actress. And it was aie 
who was with Lord Cecil this morning.” 

“Then you Lave seen ber?” ahe excialin- 
ed eagerly. 

He shouk his head. 

“No,’’ be said, “only heara her. | met 
our dear Cecil in the woods, Ans I ap- 
proacned, | beard two voices, though be, 
of course, denied it, One wan «a woinan’s, 
and, thougs | am not in the havitct laying 
wagers with ladies—for they never pay 
when they lose—I would bet something 
oconsiderabie that the voice veionyed w tie 
young lady whom you faq taiking to [ord 
Ceol outside tue thestre last night!'’ 

Mhe Lit ber lip, and the look caine tnto 
her eyes which indicates the first approacn 
of the green-eyed moneter—j|ealousy. 


‘Some worthless actress, painted and 
powdered. Noine woman olu en ugh to 
be his mother, though wade u;) as a girl 
bl 

Hie shook bie head and iaug with se 
rene on y iment 
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girl is young and pretty.’’ 

She twisted her handkerchief in her 
hands, then smiled contemptuoualy. 

“It must be the Juliet of last night!” she 
mald. 

Perhaps.” 

“Well—"” she drew a long breath—'I 
think I am a match for a common actress, 
though she be young and pretty!” and she 
raised her head and turned to him defiant 
ly. 

He looked at her with the calm eyes of a 
connoisseur, 

“Yes, | should think so,” be said bland- 
ly. “Oertainly, I should think so. A 
match for half-a-dozen of them. Forgive 
me if I say that 1 don’t think there is a 
more beautiful woman in England than 
Lady Grace Peyton, or a more charming 
onel"’ 

She took no notice of the complimenti 
to ber ears there rang a tone of mockery 
behind the amooth phrases, 

“What—what is to be done?’ What do 
you advise?” sbe asked after a moment's 
pause, and with an affected indiference 
which made bim stile, 

He pufied a thin line of smoke from bis 
sleek lips and watched it with half-closed 
eyoa. 

‘*Nothing,’’ he said. 

“Nothing?” she repeated. 

“No,” be said, “Nothing so far as you 
sre concerned, Just goon being beautiful 
and charming—as you cannot help being— 
and leave it to me to do the rest. If this is 
Lota serious businesa, if his lordship is 
reaily only scratched, why—!"’ he laughed 
lazily. 

‘If on the contrary ne is badly hit, and 
means business, means to make ber the 
future Marchioneas of Stoyle, why we 
must deal with the young lady herself,”’ 

‘Deal with her?” she asked, with an ea- 
er interest she did not attempt to conceal. 

He nodded at the scenery. 

“You, There are two ways of going to 
work, each suited to the subject we are 
speaking on. Money and moral suasion, 
It may be money in this case, if so——"’ 

‘*] am rich,’’ she said, in a quiet under- 
tone, “If the creature requires to be 
bought; if——” 

“You will do it? Kxactly. But the 
moral suasion?’’ 

“IT will leave to you, who have so much 
of it,” she said, with a half sneer, 

He laughed softly. 

“So they all say, dear lady, but, alas, | 
am #0 tender-hearted that I can never 
bring myself to use it! Iam all heart, all 
heart!’’ and ne laid his band on the spot in 
which the organ is situated, and beamed at 
her, 

Then, without moving a muscle, he 
went on,—“And #0, dear Lady Grace, we 
ba! the poor children toan evening party, 
and gave them tea and buns, and | am 
sure you would have been melted to tears 
atthe sight of their overbriimming happi- 
neas,.’’ 

Lady ‘irace looked round in astonish- 
ment, and saw that lord Oecil had stepped 
from one of the windows, Spenser Church- 
ill’s quick ears had beard him, and hence 
the awift change in the topic of conversa- 
tion. 

“Mr, Churchill begging again, Lady 
Grace?’ said Lord Cecil. “Beware of him; 
he never comes near you without en at- 
tempt on your purse, What's it for now, 
Spenser; the ‘Indigent Washerwoman,’ or 
the ‘Chimney Sweeps’ Orphans’? He's 
chaliriuan or secretary of half-a-dosen chari- 
tiew,-—-aren’t you,} Spenser !—and he won’t 
let you rest until you’ve put yourself down 
tor lady patroness for half of ’em!’’ and he 
laughed the short, frank laugh which was 
so refreshing a contrast to Spenser Church- 
1ll’s olly one, that Lady Crrace felt as if it 
washed the other away, 

“It’s the ‘Indigent Basketmakers’ Chi!- 
dren,’ my dear Cecil,” said Spenser 
Oburehill smoothly. “Dear Lady Grave 
hes consented to become one of our lady 
patronesses, have you not, Lady Grace?’’ 

“Ob, yes,’’ she said indifferently; ‘and 
now having booked me, I'll leave you to 
go for Lord Cecil,” and with a nod and a 
emile to the later, she turned and entered 
the house, 

Spenser Churchill looked after ber with 
a rapt gaze of benevolent admiration, 

“What a beautiful young creature!’ he 
murmured softly; “and as good as she is 
beautiful !’’ 

“Eh f’’ aaid Cecil, seating himself on the 
baloony, lighting an immense cigar, and 
offering his case to f& penser Churohill, who 
sbrank beck and put up his hands with a 
gesture of alarm. 

‘“] never smoke anything so—er—huge 
and strong. But is she not as good as she 
is beautiful, now?’’ 

“She is beautiful enough, certainly,’ 
said Lord UOeoll carelessly; ‘‘as to her good- 














ness, why, yes, I suppose she ie good 
enough. Ail women are good, especially 
pretty ones,” 

“‘I—eee,” murmered Ohurobill, with bis 
bead on one side; ‘you'd say that—er— 
there was a taint sign of, shall we aay, 
temper in dear Lady Grace? Well, perbape 
—but—ob, really you must be mistaken, 
my dear Cecil; so charming a creature!” 

“Why, I didn’t accuse her of her tem- 
pert” said Lord Cecil with some astonish- 
ment and an amused iaugh; “it was you 
yourself !”” 

‘No really? Did I? I’m eure { had no 
such intention, But I see you think—eb?— 
perbepess little inclined to jealousy? Well, 
there may be a touch of that in ber com- 
position, now you speak of it.” 

Lord Oecil stared at him with s half- 
amused smile. 

‘Terrible thing, jealousy, Cecil! My poor 
father—I don’t think you knew bim?”’ 

Lord UVectl shook his head, as he thought, 
“And no one else that I ever heard of !’’ 

“My poor dear father,” continued Spen- 
ser Churchill, with a plaintive air of refieo- 
tion, ‘had warned me against that peculiar 
temperament. ‘Never, my dear Spenser,’ 
he would say, ‘never marry a jealous- 
natured woman, You had better throw 
yourself into the first horse-pond!’”’ 

‘‘And you never have done either ?”’ said 
Lord Cecil, knocking the ash off his cigar. 

“N—o,” said Spenser Churchill; ‘and do 
you really think that dear Lady Grace has 
a jealous disposition? Now, really, Cecil I 
think you must be mistaken——’”’ 

“©Confound it!” said Lord Oecil, “I 
never said anything of the kind! Don’t 
put words { never used into my mouth, 
please, Churchill !”’ 

“Didn’t you? Then how aid I get the idea, 
I wonder?” responded the other, looking 
gravely troubled. “Surely not from Lady 
Grace herself? Oh! no—no!’’ and he looked 
extremely pained. ‘1 should very much 
regret giving you a wrong impression of 
my opinion of that charming young creat- 
ure, my dear Oecil! Most charming! Ab! 
what a wife she would make! You don’t 
agree with me—no? Well, perhaps —er— 
yes, I understand you. Beauty, however 
charming it may be, is not the best posses- 
sion a woman can boast, unsophisticated 
girl, unaccustomed to the Intoxications of 
constant admiration, would prove a more 
valuable companion for one’s life. These 
london belles are—er—like the well-known 
Oriental fruit, more beautiful to the eye 
than the touch, and——” 

Lord Cecil broke into a laugh. 

‘What on earth are yeu driving at?’ he 
demanded. 

“] driving at!’ exclaimed Spenser 
Oburehill, opening his eyes with an inno- 
cent stare, ‘‘What do you mean, dear Ce- 
cul? What on earth do you mean?”’ 

Lord Cecil clasped his hands round his 
hands round his knees, and looked at the 
round, smooth face and extended eyes 
with faint ainusement, 

**You’d make an excellent Chinese puz- 
zie, Ohurohill,” he said. “If what you 
mean is to warn me against marrying 
Lady Grace——”’ 

“My dear Cecil,’ broke in the soft voice, 
pitched in a tone of strained horror, 

**You can spare yourself the trouble, for 
I haven’t the least intention of doing so— 
at present.’’ 

Spenser Churchill’s thick eyelids quiv- 
ered almost inperceptibly; but beyond this 
faint sign, no other trace of any emotion 
was visible at this frank announcement. 

‘‘Really?’’ he said; “I thought——But, 
my dear Cecil, don’t you consider her a 
most beautiful and charming woman? and 
—éer—come now, after all, you would find 
it difficult to discover a more suitable part- 
ner, eh?”’ 

Lord Cecil frowned. 

“Let us change the subject,’”’ he said 
ourtly. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right, after all,’ 
said the other, with bland promptitude, 
‘Yes, no doubt, you are right! That sort 
of woman is better in a picture, eh? Yes, 
we'll change the subject! What time do 
you dine here?” 

“‘Kight,’’ said Lord Ceoll. ‘I don’t dine 
at home to-night—at the Towers,’’ ‘he oor- 
rected himeelf. “[ havean engagement.” 

“Really? Iam so sorry! Oan’t you put 
it off—for my sake! Write and tell the 
people that you are too good-natured to 
dine out when an old friend turns up.”’ 

“I'm not going to dine out,”’ said Lord 
Cecil aosently. 

“No; really? Now, where are you go- 
ing?’’ 

“JT think the marquis was inquiring for 
you,” said Lord Neville curtiy; “I'll tell 
him you are here,”’ and dropping from his 
perch, he sauntered tnto the house. 

Spenser Churchill! leant over the balcony 
and emiled. 





“Going to the theatre again!” he mur- 
mured. ‘Yes; I saven’t been to a country 
theatre for some time; I really think I 
should like to go and see what it is like!” 


CHAPTER X. 

ORIS went home, her beart throbbing 
with an emotion which was bal! pain, 
halfjoy. 

Lord Cecil Neville had asked her to meet 
him to morrow. “I promise nothing!” she 
had said, and when abe said it sbe fully 
meant that she would not come; and yet, 
now, as she walked hurriedly to the 
lodgings, she knew that when the morrow 
arrived, she would feel drawn to the spot 
as the stee! to the magnet. 

But if she bad promised nothing, he had 
promised. He had said that be would be 
at the theatre that night, and she remem- 
bered how her heart had leapt at bie words; 
even bow they ran sweetly in her ears, 

Heaven only knows with what delight 
she dwelt upon the thought that he would 
be present, listening to heras she spoke 
the passion-laden words of Juliet. 

All this was joy, but the pain came on. 
Alas, that all our joy should be attended 
so closely by that grim companion, 

“Love's feet are softly shod with pain,” 
says the poet. 

For the first time in her young life she 
had a secret from Jeffrey. It had been 
difficult to tell bim yesterdav of her ac- 
quaintance with Lord Cecil Neville; she 
felt now that it would be impossible to tell 
him, for she knew that she could not re- 
count the incidents of their meeting witb- 
out letting him know how interested she 
bad begome in this young nobleman, whose 
head had rested on ber knee, and whose 
face haunted her night and day. 

And she knew that once she had told 
Jefirey, he would forbid her even to see or 
speak to Lord Neville again. And this 
seemed too dreadful for her to bear, 

Yes, it had come to this; that the great 
actress with her heart and purity of a child, 
had become so interested, so fascinated— 
if that is the right word—with this stranger, 
that the thought of not seeing him again, 
or hearing his voice, was intolerable, 

Her steps grew lees hurried as she neared 
home, and her thoughts bad crystalized in- 
to this shape. 

‘“Atter all, where is the harm? He is 
good and kind, and I have so few friends 
—no one, excepting dear old veffrey!—that 
I cannot afford to lose him. Besides, I 
shall act better if I know that he is in the 
theatre, I don’t know why that is, but it 
is so. And Jefirey ought to be glad of 
that. On, if I could only tell him! But I 
cannot!’’ 

Oace during the day she did make the 
effort; she began to talk about the fields 
and the beautiful on-coming of spring, but 
Jettrey would not listen, 

He was full of the business of the thea. 
tre, full of expected offers from the great 
London managers, and paid no attention 
to what she was saying, merely remarking 
that, after all, the open air was the place to 
study in. 

To study in! Yes, she knew that! It 
was in the open air that she had first seen 
Lord Neville, and learnt the way to speak 
Juliet’s “Good-night!’’ 

She did not leave the house again that 
day, but spent it studying her part. There 
were one or two points she had missed, so 
Jeftr. y said, and she went over them again 
and again. 

And how do you think she mastered 
them? By imagining that Lord Neville 
was the Romeo, and it was for love of him 
she suffered and died! 

‘It was wrong?” Yes, but life is full of 
wrong, and it is not until youth is passed, 
and experienced is gained, that we learn 
to distinguish the wrong from the right, 

The night came, and with it the fly to 
carry them to the theatre. 

There was an immense crowd collected 
outside the pit and gallery doors, and the 
manager met them with the glad tidings 
that all the reserved seath were taken. 

“An immense success, my dear Miss 
Marlowe. You have hit them hard,’’ he 
said, smiling and nodding. 

That be had only spoken truly was patent 
from the welcome which she received when 
she made her first appearance. A roar 
went up and shook the very chandelier, as 
the siim, graceful, girlish figure entered 
from the wings. 

As is usual, I believe, with actors, for 
some minutes ehe could not see beyond the 
footlights; but presently she began to dis- 
tinguish faces in the hazy glow, and she 
saw the handsome, tanned face she had ex. 
pected—and longed for ! 

He had come then, as he had promised ! 

He was in the box he had ocoupied on 
the preceding night; leaning forward, his 
hands clasped on the velvet edge, his e; es 





following her every movement. 

She lost all consciousness of the rest of 
the audience, and played only to those 
rapt, attentive eyes, 

Every word she uttered she spoke to him, 
every glance of the blue eyes—which grew 
violet when she was agitated—though bent 
upon the Romeo on the stage, was meant 
for the one face in the vast audience, 

She played, if anything, bétter than she 
had played last night, and the manager 
came to her to tell her so. 

“Better and better, Mise Marlowe!” he 
said bowing and smiling. “If you go on 
like this——" 

“The house is crammed,” said Jeffrey, 
who was standing pear the wings with a 
shawl to throw over Doris’s shoulders, for 
like that of most country theatres, the Bar- 
ton one was rich in draughts, 

‘“Yes,’”’ said the manager, “and a first- 
class audience, Did you notice tuose two 
side boxes?” 

Jeffrey looked. 

“They have both got the curtains drawn,” 
he said, 

The wanager laughed. 

“Yes, They have been drawn like that 
since the first scene, I expect that a Lon- 
don manager is behind each, eb, Miss 
Marlowe? Ah, I shan’t be able to keep you 
long!’’ 

Doris smiled absentiy and passed on to 
her dressing room, 

Bat in the next act she happened to look 
up at the right-hand box, and she saw that 
the cartains were drawn aside. 

She glanced at it with the pre-occupied 
look of an actor, and saw that t:e only oc- 
cupant of the box was a young and very 
beautifal girl, with dark, flashing eyes, 
and bright, golden bair. 

The other box remained screened, and 
the occupant invisible. 

The piay proceeded, and then came the 
sbower of bouquets. 

Now, Barton is nota floraitown by any 
means, 80 that the bouq uets which fel! at 
the feet of the girlish Juliet must have 
been procured at some pains and trouble. 
The Romeo filled his arms with them, and 
one only remained lying on tne stage. 

it was a magnificent bouquet of white 
and purple violets, and as it fell, Doris, 
looking up, saw the handsome face of Lord 
Neville close to the stage in the orchestra 
stalls, 

She stooped and raised the bouquet and 
glanced at him, but this time she did not 
lift the flowers to ber lips, 

As she passed off, the manager touched 
her arm, 

**]’ve found out who it is that’s got the 
box on the prompt side,’”’ he said; “‘it’s 
Lady Gace Peyton, the great London 
beauty. She’s stgying at Barton Towers, 
the Marquis of Stoyle’s place, you know.” 

“At Barton Towers,” said Doris, then 
she went to the aide of the proscenium and 
looked at the box in which Lady Grace’s 
face was just visible, ‘How beautiful she 
is!’ abe murmured. 

‘Yes, I should think so!” seid the man- 
ager. ‘“‘Why, she’s the professional beau- 
ty of the season; it’s an honor to have ir 
in the theatre! And whoelse do you think 
is here?”’ he added exultantly. 

“J don’t know,’’ said Doria, moving 
away. 

“Why, Lord Cecil Neville, the marquis’s 
nephew, and he was here last night! What 
do you think of that? Itisn’tonly the pit 
and gallery that have gone mad over you, 
Miss Marlowe, but the gentry, too! Just 
as [ said last night! Lord Cecil Neviile; I 
daresay you never neard of him, but he’s 
the best-known manin London! I wish | 
knew who was in the other box, but I 
can’t find out.”’ 

‘*Perbaps it’s the marquis himeelf,’’ said 
Doris, with an absent smile, 

“Ob, nol’’ said the manager; ‘he'd be 
with Lord Neville or Lady Grace! No, it’s 
not the marquis!’ 

She went and dressed for the last and 
great scene, and when she came wut found 
Jeffrey pacing up and down, 

“Better than last night, Doris,’’ he said 
nodding, and glancing at her under bis 
thick frowning brows, ‘You have made 
allthe points to-night; that’s right! Keep 
cool! Don’t let your head be turned by the 
applause, and the bouquets, What! Violets 
again to-night? Very kind, very charac- 
teristic! Let me hold them for you,’’ and he 
held out bis band for the bouquet, which, 
unthinkingly, she bad brought out with 
her. 

She extended them to him, ~hen her 
eyes dwelling on them saw a mark of white 
amongst the purple blosgom. 

She drew the bouquet back, and turning 





from him, lifted a piece of paper from i 
midat. 
Then she gave them to him, saying bur 


riedly. “Take care of them; they smeéii 80 







































































sweet,” and went and took her place at the 
wing, crushing the piece of paper into the 
bosom of her dress, 

Spe had to wait eome few minutes, and 
with a quickly throbbing heart she took 
out the paper and glanced at it. 

A scribble in pencil ran across it. 

“Will you meet me in the fields to-mor- 
row ? I must speak to you, Cecil Nevilie.”’ 

That wasall, She replaced the paper in 
her bosom where it seemed to burn like a 
living thing, and went on the stage. 

If her performance in this scene on the 
preceding night was good, this, to night, 
was much in advance of it. Her voice 
seemed to thrill the vast audience, and, 
witb her face, moved them to tears, 

Bat Doris was conscious of only one 
spectator and anditor, the one who leant 
forward in the centre box, with the rapt 
attention of & devotee at a shrine, 

Tne curtain fell amidst a thunder of ap- 
plause, and, pale and quivering, she was 
led on by the Romeo to receive the enthu- 
siastic @xpression of approbation and de- 
light. 

‘Wonderful, Miss Marlowe!’’ said the 
Romeo. “Miles ahead of last night, and 
that was good enough.”’ 

She was about to acknowledge the frank 
and generous compliment, when she felt 
her arm seized, and saw Jettrey standing 
beside her. 

His face was white and drawn, the 
sunken 6yes blazing with passion, 

“Doris! Doris!” he gasped. 

“Jeffrey!’’ she said, half frightened. 
‘*W bat is the matter?’’ 

‘Look, look !’’ he panted hoarsely, and 
he drew the edge of the curtain back and 
pointed to # box on the right-hand side, 

Doris looked and saw a fair, pleasant. 
looking man standing in the front of the 
box. He was watching the dispersing 
audience with a gentile smile, and his fat 
white hand was scftly smoothing his long 
fair hair from his forehead. He looked 
benevolent enough to be a bishop, and 
Doris stared from him to the white ashen 
face of Jettrey, 

““What is it, dear Jeftrey ?” she asked. 

“Look, look!” he repeated hoarsely. 
“There stands your greatest enemy, save 
one! Your greatest enemy in the world! 
Look at him, Doris! Look at him and re- 
member him !’’ 

She turned her eyes to the box, 

‘“‘That fair gentleman with the long hair, 
do you mean, Jeffrey ?” 

“Yos, that is him! Ourse him! Curse 
him!” he muttered. Then suddenly he 
seemed to recover himself. 

“Come away !’’ be said brokenly. ‘‘Don’t 
pay any attention to what I have said. 
It—it is nothing!’ and he let the edge of 
the curtain fall. 


CHAPTER XI, 


T ANY other time Doris would have 
been alarmed at Jeftrey’s sudden out- 
burst of rage, occasioned by tue sight 

of the anoiable-looking stranger in the box, 
but she could think of nothing but the 
little white note lying hidden in the bunch 
of violets which Lord Cecil Neville had 
thrown to her. 

it was the first note she had received in 
that way, and she felt guilty and anbap. 
Py- 

If she had only told Jeffrey on the first 
of her acquaintance with Lord Neville! She 
would have taken the note to him, if she 
had done so; but she felt that to place it in 
bis hands now would be to call forth one 
of his fierce cutbursts of rage, in which it 
was quite possible he might seek Lord 
Nevilie and force a quarrel on him. 

What snould she do? The question 
haunted her all the way home. 

Snoald she write and tell Lord Neville 
that she could not meet him, and request 
him not to write to hersgain? This seemed 
the easiest thing to do, but she sbrank 
from it for two reasons; one, because Jel- 
frey had often warned her against writing 
to strangers; and the otber, because it 
seemed so stern a rebuke for so slight an 
Offense. 

For, after all, his sin was not so great. 
He had asked permission to cali upon her, 
asked it respectfully and with all the de- 
ference of a gentleman addressing a lady 
his equal in position, and she had refused 
to grant him the permission. 

lf he wanted to see her what else could 
he do than write and ask her to meet bim? 

Once she nearly summoned up courage 
to tell Jeftrey everything, but, as she 
looked up at him as he leaned back in the 
corner of the fly, with bent head and folded 
arms, she saw so stern and moody an 6z- 

reseion on his face that her courage falied 
} Lo consider 
the note an insult and seek to avenge It. 

And somehow Boris could not regard it 
in this way. 


or O68 was just in toe Dumor 





Assbe read the words, she seemed he 
hear Lord Neville’s deep, musical voice 
pronouncing them, pieadingly, respect- 
fully, with reverence rather than insult. 

Doria was a greet actress, but she was ig- 
norant of the world outside the theatre as 
a Shild; she had only Ler instinct to guide 
her, and that seemed to say that it was im- 
possible Lord Neville could have meant to 
insult ber! 

But the result of her thinking was this: 
that her acquaintance with him must 
Coase, 

She must have no friends save those of 
the theatre, Jeast of all, a young nobleman 
who tossed her bouquets of violets, end 
begged her to meet him in the meadows! 

Jeftrey’s mood clung to him during the 
remainder of the night, 

Asa rule, after their supper, which was 
an exceedingly simple one, he grew cheer- 
ful and talkative; but to-night he sat with 
bent head and trowping brows, apparently 
brooding over the past. 

Once or twice she saw him look up at her 
with a balf-troubled gianoce; then, as his 
eyes met hers, he compressed his lips and 
sighed; and after awhile he said suadcn 
ly,— 

‘You are happy, Doris?”’ 

She started slightly and the color rushed 
to her face, lt almost seemed as if he 
knew something was troubling ber. 

‘Happy, Jeffrey? Yes,” she said, and 
ehe went and sat at his feet and foided her 
hands on his Knee, 

He looked down into her beautiful face 
—not into her eyes, for they were down- 
cast. , 

‘*Yea,”’ he said moodily and absently, as 
if he were communing with his own 
thoughts rather than addressing her, ‘yes, 
you are happy; how could it be otherwise ? 
All that I have wished for has come to 
pass. You are a great actrees, you will be 
famous, The world will be at your feet— 
even as you are now at mine! It will hang 
upon your face, pour its gold into your lap. 
Great, famous; you aré—you must be— 
happy!”’ 

“Yea, Jeftrey,’’ she said, ‘and I owe it 
ail to you.” 

“To me?’ he said. “Yes, But if you 
do, it is a debt that I myself owed. To you, 
to her——”’ 

“To her?’’ she murmured wonderingly. 

“To Lucy, to your mother,” he said, still 
absently. 

“To my mother ?’’ said Doris, with bated 
breath, 

He was silent for a moment, then he 
seemed as if awakening from a dream. 

‘‘Doris,” he said gravely, and with visible 
emotion, “there is something I must tell 
you. I ought to bave told you before this; 
but I put itoff. I would pat it off now—”’ 
his lips quivered—‘“for I bate the thought 
ot it. But to-night my conscience has been 
roused, That man—’’ be stopped, and bis 
teeth clicked. “Doris!” he exciaimed, 
with a catch in bis breath. ‘Tell me, have 
I not been asa father to you? Could any 
father bave striven more hardiy for his 
daughter's good? Could any tather have 
loved you better, and lived for you more 
solely and entirely than I have done?” 

“No, Jeffrey, none!’ she said, in a low 
voice, and laying her soft, white hand upon 
his ragged and gnarled one soothingly. 

“] call Heaven to witness that I have 
only bad one thought, your welfare, When 
you lay, alittle child, in my arms, I de- 
voted my life to you. Kvery bour of the 
day I have thought of you, and planned 
out your future, 1t was not my own happi- 
ness | sought, not my own ambition, but 
yours—yours! I have lived and striven for 
one end—your success, and your hapri- 
ness! And I have won! You area great 
actress, Doris, and it is 1—1 l—who have 
taught and trained and made you what you 
are!” 

“Yes, Jeffirey,’’ she Murmured, “i know 
it! and Il am grateful—grateful !” 

“But, are you happy? Are you happy, 
child?’ be demanded, and his voice 
sounded almost stern in its intensity. 

The color came and went in bor face, 

“How could I be otherwise, Jeffrey ?’’ 
she said. “Yes, 1 am happy !” 

He drew a long breath, as of relief, but 
went on,— 

‘Compere your jot with others. I don’t 
mean tue poor and com.non place; but those 
others, the rich, the well-born, the titled. 
Would you have been happier, for instance, 
if you bad been—let me say—the daughter 
of a nobleman——”’ 

She smiled at the question, earnestly as 
it was pat. 


“3 don’t know any daughters of nobie- 
men. Jefirey,’” she said; “but id (think | 

would exchange places witi any 
Lpem. 

He nodded, and laid his hand upon her 
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“No, no,” he said moodily. 

“No,” she said, with a faint laugh. “I 
would not exchange places with the nigh- 
est lady in the land! To be able to moves 
theatre full of people to tears or laughter, 
that is better than be an earl’s daughter, is 
it not, Jeffrey ?” 

He started. 

"Yea, yes,”’ he said eageriy; ‘that is 
what I wanted you to feel! Anyone can be 
an earl’s daughter, but few |—how few !— 
the Doris Marlowe who wrought an audi- 
ence to enthusiasm to-night ?’’ 

She swiied up at him. 

“And what was that you were going to 
tell me, Jeffrey ?” 

He started and his band feli from her 
head, 

“]I—”’ he said, uncertainly, “I don’t 
think I'L tell you to-night, Doris; it will 
keep. I’m not certain that it would make 
you happier; I’m half inolined to think 
that it wovld only me«e you miserable. 
No!—I1 wor’t tell you. Go to bed, and for- 
got—”’ He swpped. 

“Forget that pleasant-looking gentieman 
in the box, Jeffrey?’’ she said, with a 
sinile, 

His face darkened, and the hand that 
rested on the table clenched tightly. 

“You saw him!i—you saw bim!’’ he said, 
with suppressed tury. ‘‘Remember him, 
Doria! Heisa villaini—a scoundrel! He 
is your, and my, greatest enemy——”’ 

“That smiling feir-haired gentieman’’’ 
she said. 

“One may smile, and smile, and then be 
a Villain, Doris,"’ he said, quoting “Ham- 
let.’’ 

“And you won’t tell me who he is and 
all about bim, Jeftrey?”’ 

“Not to-night,” he said, knitting bis 
brows. ‘Go now, Doria, Some otber 
time——”’ 

She touched hieMorehead with her lips, 
and stole away from him quietly, and 
went upstairs, 

She slept little that night. The roar of 
the crowded theatre seemed to force ita 
way into the white littie room, and with it 
mingled Jeftrey’s strange words hinting at 
some fraud, and the words of Lord UVeocil 
Nevilie’s note. 

The murning broke clear and bright, 
and she came down, looking rather pale 
and grave. . 

Jefirey ate bis breakfast almost in si- 
lence, and there was no trace of last night’s 
emotion on his broad brow. As was usual 
with bim, he went down to the theatre di- 
rectly after breakfast; and Doris was left 
alone. 

The time had now arrived in which she 
must decide what she must do respecting 
Lord Neville’s note, 

She opened her writing-case and, after 
sitting before it for half-an-hour, wrote an 
answer in which she deciined a meeting 
with him; and it gave her satisfaction for a 
few minutes, at the end of which she—tore 
it up! 

No answer she could pen—and she tried 
hard—seemed satisfactory. Some were 
too familiar, others too stiff and haughty, 

“] shall bave to see him!’’ she murinar- 
ed at last, as if in despair,—‘‘for the last 
time!” A thrill of regret ran through her 
at the words; they sounded so sad and sig. 
nificant. 

(TO BB OONTINUED. } 
= -_ A AR 

Court Naws.—The following from the 
Paris /igaro is quoted as an amusing spe- 
cimen oi the Court ‘‘newsa’’ of the Uonti- 
nental Press: ‘(jueen Victoria likes 
Scoteh cookery; all her meals begin with 
a preparation of oatmeal. 

She eats raw bam, which is specially im- 
ported trom (Grar.ads, drinks beer, and eats 
a particular sort of bread, specially baked 
for her, 

The Queen of Sacden prefers stronger 
nourishment; she bas beefsteaks, often 
raw, at every meal; salmon, preserved in 
the Swedish fashion, and pancakes fried in 
oll. 

At the court of Berlin the cooking is 
chiefly French; the Empresas Frederick, 
however, prefers English cookery, and is 
particularly fond of cakes, 

The Grand Dacaess of Kaden, whose ta- 
ble isthe moat recherche in Germany, al- 
ways mak<s the coffee herself, in a Kussian 
coffee machine, of gold. 

At the Quirinal, they invariably eat off 
gold plate, and drink Italian wines. 

The Oomtesse de Paris has English 
cookery; and the Due d’Aumale eats gar- 
lic soup regniarly every day. 

The ex-Queen Isabeila’s peculiar weak 





ness ia Valencian rice-sou; while he 
present “,ueen [. Spein remains true ik | 
ber natice Austrian styie of cooking 
ee 
Arp.y tne Golden Kaleto your every 


act and thought. 





Bric-a-Brac. _ 


Tus Kine's Kers.—The old legal term 
‘the king’s keys” meant the crowbars and 
hammers used to force doors and locks in 
execution of the king’s warrant. 

Frver.—In various parta of the West 
Indies it is believed that a strip of scarlet 
cloth worn round the neck will keep off 
whooping cough. In the west of Sootiand 
it ia common to wray red flannel round the 
throat for the same reason, and the vir.ue, 
we are told, lay not in the flannel, bat in 
the color, The victims of scariet fever were 
also sbarers in the benefits of red. 

RakING FoR THE Moon,—It is said the 
people of Wiltshire, Eng., were called 
moon-rakers from an old story that a far- 
mer’ wife raked atthe reflection of the 
moon in a river, thinking it was a creain 
cheese, Sbe must have been a very simple 
body. But the name of moon-rakers is 
stated to have arisen in another way. Some 
smugglers who had had hidden several 
email barrels of brandy ina pool, being 
detected by excise officers In the act of 
“fiahing’’ for them, told them that they 
were only raking ior the moon ! 

Lear YSAR ALL THK Time.—In the 
Urkraine, Raessia, the waiden is the one 
that does all the courting. When she fails 
in love with aman she goes to his house 
and telis him the state of her feelings. If 
he reciprocates all is well, amd a formal 
marriage is duly arranged, Iii, however, 
be is unwiiling she remains there hoping 
to coax him into a better o ind, The poor 
fellow cannot treat her with the least dis- 
courtesy or turn her out, for ber friends 
would be sure to avenge the iuault, His 
best chance, therefore, if he is real: y de 
termined that he won't, is to leave bis Lone 
and stay away as long a4 she is in it, Tois 
is certainly a vory peculiar way of turning 
a man out of house and howe, On the 
Isthinus of Darien either sex can do the 
oourting, with the natural result that almost 
everybody gets married. There is not 
quite the same chance where the girl has 
to bide the motions of a hesitating or bash- 
ful ewain. 


On A Farm.—In answer to the query of 
a correspondent, ‘‘How many Presidents 
and other prominent men were born on the 
farm,” a weatern paper says: Wachington, 
Adams, Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Van 
Karen, Tyler, Poik, Taylor, Buchanan, 
Lincoln and Garfield were all born on 
farms. Jay Gould was ea country boy who 
came to town with a patent mouse-trap. 
Henry Ward feecher was « country boy 
who loved farin life all his days; William 
M. Evarts came from a farm in Vermont; 
Chauncey M. Depew used to run barefoot 
around Peekskill till Vanderbilt took a 
fancy to him; Whitelaw Keild is from Ohio, 
end was 3) years ridding his hair of bay- 
seed; DeWitt Talmage first expanded his 
lungs calling to an ox team; Sunset Cox 
hoed potatoes as a jad on his father’s farm 
near Zaneavilie, Ohio; Abram 8S, Hewitt 
was a rosy country lad whose garments 
were made by the village seamstress, when 
he firat went to New York; Thomas U, 
Platt was born on a farm; 80 was L. M, 
Rates, who got bis first commercial) training 
in tending a cros#road swore; Addison 
Cainmack was raised on @ plantation; so 
was Tom Ochiltree. The list might be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


Tuk Buack Do..,—Signs representing 
this figure are to-day to be seen abroad, 
ludicating a sbop for the purchase and sale 
of second-hand clothing, including a mis. 
cellaneous collection of marine stores, 
The origin of the selection of such a align, 
80 unconnected apparentiy with the trade 
it was designed to indicate, is one which 
was very creditable to the ‘“dood-qaan’’ 
who first employed it. It seems that some 
equally bonest—because very trustfuli— 
dame left a bundle of apparel in the hands 
of the dealer for Lis inspection and conaid- 
eration at leisure, proposing to call sgain 
and te paid the next day, Whether she 
failed to tind her way back, or what be- 
came of her, history and tradition fall tw 
tell; but discovering a pair of diamond 
earrings and @ black doll wrapped up, 





clearly by accident, in the bundle of 
clothes, our worthy storekeeper conce! ved 
the idea of hanging the doll over his shop 
door, to indicate his whereabouts to the 
poor woman, that he might restore the 
valuable trinkets she had inadvertently 
left with him. The honeaty of the dealer 
wes rewarded through this 6x pe- 
lient, for it is recorded tbat ow sig 
attracted stormers to a8 arn< the 
x mn tne same cepa 6 DUS nD eGas 
j judged it wise Ww fo w we enaful ar 
expedient, and bung Kiack Dolla’’ to 
distinguish their trade from othera The 


sign is now rapidly becoming extinct, 
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You can write down eweet words in « ietter, 
And try to send love by the poet; 
You can tell me how vastly ‘tis better 
To have played the game Love, though we've lost. 


You say you are wretched without me: 
Have you «ver thought what I endure? 

The sickening paln—eah! don't doubt me— 
Which not even your presence could cure. 


For you know that our passionate yearning 
Can never be satisfied here; 

In the long lane of Life, there's no tarning 
That | see, whieh will bring as more near, 


Ky one act of folly once parted, 
We moat live out our lives, you and I: 
Aud though we are both broken-hearted, 
Let us whisper, good-bye, love, good-bye. 


SE 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIBOX OF PATOH- 





WORK,’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTBR,”’ 
Ly MIDSUMMER ¥FOLLY,’’ 
“wWRBDDED HANDS,’’ 


ETO., ETO, 





OHAPTER XIV. 

K KNEW not what he said; the iron 
| | hand he had for many weeks kept 

upon himself gave way; the pent-up 
passion of his love burat forth in aresistions 
torrent; he was no longer master of him- 
wolf. Heheid her closely clasped to bis 
heart, her aching head drooped agalinuet bis 
shoulder, he could feel her tears upon his 
neck; and yet he did not kiss her, He only 
pressed her to himeelf in an embrace that 
was almost one of despair, and with a mis- 
ery that was utterly hopeless; and Kath- 
leen'’s obese by degrees were quieted, and 
ahe grew caliner, 

There was something in her position, in 
the attitude ofthe manashe loved, which 
resembled rather the dying farewell of one 
who leaves all that he loves for ever than 
of one who yields to the sweet temptation 
ofan unlawful and forbidden love, In- 
stinctively she felt, although her lips had 
notspoken it, that he loved ber above all 
other living women, 

it needed no words to interpret aright 
his broken words of agony, his mute gesi- 
ures of affection and tenderness, He 
loved ber, and he believed aciely in 
her! 

She had told him nothing—uttered nota 
single word of explanation of her strange 
conduct, or of confidence respecting the 
suspicious interview he had partially wit- 
nessed—and yet he believed in her! 

His love carried hin over all that was sus- 
picious and inoomprebensibie; it was all 
overlooked and forgotten in the depth and 
strength of bis feeling towards her, She 
understood tite from the bottom of ber 
heart, and was unspeakably grateful, 

it was this feeling of boundless gratitude 
as well as (he conviction of the irrevocable 
nature of the chaing that bound them both, 
which caused ber ip that moment of exalta- 
tion to speak the words whioh in her calm- 
6r aftermood ehe never ceased to marve! at 
wondering whenoe came the inspira- 
tion and the courage that gave them uiter- 
ance, 

“Adrian!” she whispered. 


Her lips were upon his neck, her eyes. 


closed against the soft sheiter of his hair; 
he could not see ber face, but her words 
fell distinctly upon his ears, so that be 
never forgot them again to his dying 
day. 

‘Adrian, Llove you, and you only out 
of alithe worid! isbail never love any 
other man on earth! We are parted for 
everand ever by a fate that isten times 
worse than death! 1 can explainto you 
nothing—nothing at all of what my 
troubles are, You will never be able to 
understand them orto sccount for the 
things Leballdo in the future, Only pro. 
mise me one thiung—one thing only—that 
it may be some faint comfortto me here- 
after—that, whatever Ido, and however 
incomprehensibie the things yoa may hear 
about me may seem to you, you will 
never, never doubt that | love you devoted- 
ly—tbat l shall love you until wy dying 
day!”’ 

Nhe raised her face—their eyes met, There 
was a mute despair in their miserable 


looks, 

Afterwards Adrian realized bow great 
must have been Ler bopelessness to speak 
as she did; and afterwards Kethieen 
thought she sbould die of shame at the re- 
membrance of what she had been saying to 
him. 

Atthe time neither of them troubled 


about these things; they ouly felt that life 





was hard and cruel—that they loved each 
other, but thats fate stronger than their 
love had parted them for ever. 

He took her head between his bands; he 
pressed his lips, as a brother might have 
done, upon her brow. 

“f will always believe it, Kathleen—al- 
ways! And, since you have loved me, life 
will not have been livea altogether in 
vain,’’ he sald gravely and solemnly. 

And sothey parted, she passing out of 
the little room with bowed head and clasp- 
ed hands, and he, after afew moments of 
walting tillshe should have gone, follow- 
ing her slowly and abstractedly, with the 
weight ofa great sorrow imprinted up- 
on his serious face. 

Yet love brought iteown special sweet- 
nessa, and both of them were not so desper- 
ately unhappy as they might have been 
had they not made the blissfal discovery 
that In heart at least they belonged irrevo- 
cably to each other, 

a * - *- * - 

The ball at Clortell Towers wasin full 
swing. The great drawing-room, stripped 
of its furniture, was filled from end to end 
witb happy-faced couplesof waltsers, The 
musicians,in the white-and-gold gallery 
above the doorway, were playing their 
loudest; girls in diaphanous clouds ef tul- 
le or muslin, in shimmer of silks and eatins 
whirled by ina seemingly never-ending 
succession; there was a glitter of diamonds, 
a flutter of fans, e hum of gay voices, and a 
rhythmical beat of many feet. The ball- 
room was crowded, 

In the hall beyond there were other 
crowds equally gaily clad and no lees 
light-hearted. 

Here Lady Klwyn, in gold-embroidered 
brocade, was receiving ber guests; the 
master of the house, looking aged and ill, 
was talking tothe old Duke of Cawthorn, 
who, though in years he might have been 
bis father, was yet, in vigorand strength, 
by far the younger man of the two, 

Indeed Lord Elwyn’s altered appearance 
was very generally cemmented upon in 
subdued and pitying tones by the guests, 
It had been long the fashion to attribute all 
nis allings to that familiar foe the gout; but 
there were three persons in the world—his 
wife, his valet, and his doctor—who were 
well aware that another and more alarming 
malady bad for some time past been slowly 
consuming him, 

On this evening he bad madea great ef- 
fortto taxe his place amongst his guests 
and to be himself once more; but a deathly 
pallor betrayed at what a cost the effort was 
made, and how unlikely it was that he 
would ever preside over such a meeting in 
his own bouse again. 

The most beautiful of ali the lovely wo- 
men who took part in the festivities that 
evening was undoubtedly Lucille; she 
bore away the paim from all other com- 
petitors. 


Her Paris dressmaker,a gentleman of | 


world-wide renown, had surpassed himself 
in the conception of her tollette; scarlet and 
silver were its prevailing hues, but indes- 
cribable and incomparable were the subtie 
intricacies of its com ponent parts, 

lt was indeed the masterpiece of a great 
artist; and there was not a woman in the 
room who did not feel oppressed with the 
sense of the inferiority of her own costume 
as this glorious vision, like the plumage of 
some spiendid tropical bird, floated past in 
its glittering glory. 

And yet there were a great many present, 
and those chiefly of thesterner sex, who 
might have been heard to declare a prefer- 
ence for the far less elaborate toilette worn 
by Lord Elwyn’s daugbter, 

Kathleen was arrayed entirely in white, 
with a etring of priceless pearis—hor 
father’s Curistmas-gift to her—round her 
graceful neck and a huge bouquet of step- 
hanotis in ber hand, 

There was nothing very remarkable 
about her dresa, and yet she looked an- 
speakably lovely, and the very simplicity 
of her raiment did not enbanoe the sweet- 
ness which was one of her chief attract- 
ions. 

Strangely enough, Kathleen was enjoy- 
ing herself very much. Attwenty there 
isa buoyancy of heart which it takes a 
great deal to destroy; and, in spite of the 
distressing scenes of the previous day, of 
its alarcns abd buuniliations, she bad ina 
creat measure recovered her spirits and 
her equanimity. 

There were several causes for this. To 
begin with, the unpleasent impression 
which bad been created in the minds of 
those who had witnessed her confuaion and 
Gistress in the billiard-room had in a great 
measure beeo cleverly smoothed away and 
obliterated by Lady Eiwyn’s judicious ef- 
forta. 

Her step-mother had been annoyed with 





her niece for interfering with her pet 





echeme of marrying Kathleen to Colonel 
Elwyn. There hed been some angry words 
between them,and Lady E!wyn had set 
herself to work to counteract Lucille’s ex- 
hibition of petulant malice, 

She had easily persuaded Alfred Elwyn 
thet he had misunderstood the cause of 
Kathieen’s agitation, and he had graciously 
consented to overlook it—altbough, at the 
bottom of his beart, he was by no means 
entirely satistied. 

However, he promised himse!firrevocab- 
ly to marry her, and was secretly determin- 
ed to “‘bave it out with her,”’ ss he expres. 
sed it, when he did herthe honor of pro- 
posing to her. ° 

Lucilie and Kathleen bad also inter- 
changed a few words which had somewhat 
improved the situation to then both. 

They had met after breakfast that day, 
and Miss Maitland had thought it wise to 
ofter some kind of apology for her conduct. 
Kathleen, who was good-natured to a fault, 
eagerly met her half-way. 

‘Pardon you? Of course! will!” she 
cried impulsively. ‘You could not guess 
that I should feel itso much—I am sure 
you did not mean it, Lucille!’ 

“Ah, but yoa don’t quite understand! I 
did mean it in agreat measure; but I want 
to explain to you that, if you will let me 
alone, I will let you alone.” 

“] don’t quite comprenend,”’ 

“No? Ob, it’s simple enough, my dear! 
You don’t wan’t me, I presume, to reveal 
to your father the somewhat suspicious 
circumstances concerning the common 
man whvu talked to me about you so 
tamiliarly?” 

“Oh, no, no—pray do not!” 

‘Very well; then aslong as you hold 
your tongue about me’’—looking at her 
meaningly—“= will hold my tongue about 
you. Now do you understand?” 

fhe color rose siowly in Kathleen’s 
face, 

“I think I do,” she answered slowly, 
“But you need not have taken such acruel 
method of enforcing my silence, Lucille, I 
never meant to betray what—what | saw 
to any one, I think you might have trusted 
me!”’ 

“J never trust anybody—especiall, a 
woman,” answered Miss Maitiand careless- 
ly. “Anyhow, it’s always betterto make 
sure of things; and you are not likely now 
to describe, in one of those confidential 
tete-a-tetes with Sir Adrian for which you 
always seem to have a predilection, the |it- 
tle incident you witnessed, You see, if 
you were by accident to tell him,why then, 
I should tell your father that he had better 
look into that little mystery about you!’’ 

After that little explanatory converna- 
tion, Miss Maitiand had resumed her crdi- 
nary manner towards Katbleen, and treated 
her with her usual half-contemptuous in- 
difference; and Kathleen, whose love for 
‘peace at any price’? was perhaps one of 
the most unbappy weaknesses of her char- 
acter, was glad to put aside the unpleasant 
incident and to endeavor to forget it. 

In the same way, the knowledge of her 
temporary truce with Tom Darley 
blinded her to the fresh dangers which 
threatened ber in the future, 

She was content to live in the present, 
and to be thankful that he had for the time 
taken himself out of her path, 

And Adrian loved her! Not all the bit- 
terness of the facta which divided him from 
her—not all tne misery which tbe future 
had in store for her—ocould entirely oblit- 
erate that great and crowning fact. 

He loved her—be believed in her! But 
for his bonds to another, he would have 
been hers and she the chosen of his heart, 

“I don’t much care what else happens to 
me!” thought the girl to herself, as Major 
De la Braille was whirling her around 
amongst the crowd of waitzers. 

“Nothing can take that away from me— 
it is a treasure which is my very own, bid. 
den forever in the dépths of my heart!’’ 

For sorrow was as yet but an empty 
word to her, and the cup of bitterness, 
which she was destined to drain to its 
dregs, had as yet but touched her lips, 

At twenty it seems much easier to be 
happy than to be wretched; and it would 
have taken a harder experience than K ath- 
leen’s bad been to make her believe in the 
reality of sorrow and suffering. 

Meanwhile there wasa large number of 
persons present who were much interested 
in the handsome young couple who it was 
already known far aod wide were to be 
married from Olorteil Towers and in Clor- 
chester Minster early in February; and 
not a few of these watchful people were a 
good deal surprised to notice that Sir 
Adrian Deverell did not dance once with 
his promised bride. 

Sir Adrian, in fact, did not dance at all: 
when he was not talking politely to some 
dignified doweger, or discussing the foxes 





and the pheasants with some neighboring 
squire, he was for the most part leaning 
back listlessly, with folded armas, against 
the wall near the entrance of the ball-room, 
watchiog the dancers with grave and al- 
most gloomy abstraction. 

He was not even—so more than one ob- 
servant maiden noticed—sentimentaliy en- 
gaged in following Miss Maitiand’s regal 
figure wito adoring gaze; be never looked 
at her at all indeed, save in the most casual 
and uninterested fashion; and whether be 
looked at any one of the lovely women 
who floated past, or whether he saw not 
one of them, but only some melanc-oly 
vision of hisown thoughts, did not make 
iteelf clear at all to the dear creatures who 
cast aby glances at him as they went by. 

What a pity, thought these young ladies, 
that such a handsome man should look so 
cross and dreary, and take so little pleas. 
ure inthe sight of the beautiful creature 
who was so soon to stand at his side before 
the high altar in the Minster! What a 
grumpy bad-tempered husband he would 
make, this man who was evidently so far 
from being the conventionally ardent and 
eager lover! Poor, poor Lucille Mait- 
land! 

And then furthermore it began to be no- 
ticed that the bride-elect danced a great 
deal, and did not seem to miss the atten- 
tions of her lover at all; aleo that she 
danced very often with the same man—in 
fact, as the evening wore on, that she 
danced with hardly any otber man—and 
that this man was also good-looking in 
quite another style that that of Sir Adrian 
Deverell, and that he was fifty times more 
devoted to her than was that gentleman. 

All these things, which were noticed and 
commented upon at the time, were remem- 
bered long after, when subsequent events 
threw a strange significance upon them. 

“T really mustn’t dance again with you, 
Laurie—this must positively be the very 
last time to-night!’ she whispered in Lau- 
rence Doyle’s ear, as he whirled her round 
in his arms, 

“The room is full of cats, who are all 
taking notes of my proceedings.”’ : 

“Letthem then! What do I care?” 

“also, I preceive my lieve-lord survey- 
ing the scene with savage gloom on his 
brow, and diabolical bad temper, nodoubt, 
in bis heart,’’ 

‘Ia he jealous of me, do you think? [| 
wonder now he likes the feeling? l’ve 
had a good turn myself at that business. 
I’m very giadif I am abletogive him a 
few twinges of that nice old-fashioned dis- 
ease! Don’t let us stop, Lucille—you are 
dancing divinely to-night! Good heavens, 
what a beautiful woman you are! And 
you ought by rights to be mine—mine!’”’— 
and he pressed her almost savagely to his 
breast. ° 

“Don’t!” she answered coldly, crawing 
back from him. “You forget yourself, 
Laurie, and you are compromising me!” 

They stopped, and by accident found 
themselves standing not far away from Sir 
Adrian. Laurence Doylé looked at him 
quickly. 

Adrian’s eyes were fixed hungrily, 
yearningly, and miserably,not upon Lucil- 
le Maitiand, but upon the passing figure ot 
Lord Elwyn’s daughter. 

“By George, Lucille, look, that’s a rum 
go!” 

“What is? Why do you talk such horrid 
slang?”’ 

“Why, do you not see Deverell? He 
isn’t watching you with jealous eyes at all 
—nota bit of it—heis looking after your 
pretty little enemy!”’ 

‘Whom on earth do you mean, Lauri;,?’’ 

‘“Why, the girl whois in love with the 
gerdener, or the farm-laborer—which was 
it?—Miss Elwyn!’ 

Luctile shivered from head to foot; a 
tierce jealousy shook her. She did not 
love Adrian—she was, in fact, far nearer to 
loving the pretty empty-headed bcy by her 
side; but she could brook no rival; and the 
thought that Katbleen had obtained any 
power over the heart of the man whom she 
meantto marry lashed her into positive 
fury. 

“I shall do her a mischief yet!”’ she mut- 
tered, 

“1 believe Deverell is spoons on that 
girl!” continued the unconscious youth 
gaily. ‘‘And ne’s jealous of old Mephisto- 
pheles —wiat a lark!’’ 

“How vulgar you are!” cried Lucille 
angrily. ‘Your conversation is that ofa 
schoolboy! Aud, good heavens, how can 
you insult me by suggesting that any man 
—least ofall the man whois going to be 
my husband—can possibly admire that 
underbred little daughter ofa barmaid, 
with her pretty dolly face and make 
believe innocent air, more than myself?’’ 

Laurie, as was his custom when at a 1034 
for words, took refuge ina low reflective 
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whistle, Sometimes he had a very 
rough time of it with his beautiful divi- 
nity. 

She had awayof petting him and of 
leading bim on until he poured out his 
whole soul at her feet, and then of sudden- 
ly pretending to be offended and talking 
about her future busband in a manner that 
wan extremely irritating. 

“You are very Lard on me, Lucille,” he 
murmured miserably—‘deuced hard! 
Sometimes I think I wasa fool ever to come 
here!” 

“I know you were, Laurie. Why did you 
come?’ 

‘Because you wrote and begged me to 
do 80; you said you longed for atow more 
hours of happiness with me before being 
turned off—you said it would give you 


pleasure to see me—you sald that we should 
” 





“Good gracious, my dear fellow, don’t go 
on enumerating all the things {[’ve ever 
maid! I really don’t want to be reminded 
of my Own remarks so categorically! I 
can’t stop in this room and watch that sly 
creature any longer—I feelas ifI should 
choke! Let us goand have some supper, 
Laurie,’’ 


In the supper-room there was already a 
great number of people, and, as the waltz- 
ing came shortly afterwards toan end in 
the ball-room, a fresh crowd of hungry and 
thirsty dancers was soon crowding in .t 
the open doors, 

In addition to along table groaning be- 
neath its load of good things which reached 
from end to endoft the long room, there 
were also countless little tables,each spread 
fortwo persons, down both sides of the 
centre one,} 

These tables, which were in many cases 
divided from each other by clumps of 
paltns and exotic plants, or else by Japa- 
nese-screens draped with rich embroider- 
ies, were very Much sought after, especial- 
ly by such couples—and tbey were 
numberless—as were engaged in the 
pleasant and popular pastime of fiirta- 
tion, 

Lucille and Mr, Doyle, who came into 
the room before the dance was over, easily 
secured one of these much-coveted little 
corners for themee! ves, 

It was atthe endofthe room, and was 
tastefuily screened off from its next neigh- 
bor by a pyramid of plants, through the 
drooping leaves of which Lucille could see 
that the adjuining table was very soon 
taken possession of by Colonel E.wyn and 
Kathleen. 

For soine time there was a great noise of 
talking and laughing in the vast supper- 
room, the clinking of Knives and forks, the 
clattering of plates, and the frequent pop- 
ping of champagne corks mingling with the 
voices of the teasting guests. 

Kor a good while nothing else could be 
beard; and Luoille occupied herself with 
soothing and flattering her ruffled compan- 
ion—a process whereby she soon worked 
him up again to a condition of fever-neated 
adoration, 

It had been her system all along to cajole 
and caress him—to murmur, with sighs 
and with amorous glances, how dearly she 
loved bim—and then, when he was haif 
frantic with love and despair,to tura round 
0a him with cold scorn, and to assure bim 
thatshe certainly meant all tne same to 
keep ber engagement with Adrian, and 
tbat never, never, never, in any circain- 
stances whatever, would sie bave c nsent- 
6d to marry himself, 

It was a game that was very amusing to 
her; she was never tired of playing it, nor 
of working upon the feelings of the 
unfortunate youth whose weakness was 
of a more decided nature than bis wicked- 
n6sa, 

Ona this evening she played at this little 
pastime in the cosy corner ofthe supper- 
room where they were screened from all 
observers and virtually tete atete together 
in the crowd. 

She rested her white elbows upon the 
table, cracking a little crisp biscuit daintily 
between her pearly teetn, and fixing her 
blue eyes—tender, saucy, languid by turns 
—upon the face ofthe youth before her. 
Sometimes she wurmured broken words— 
tometimes she sighed—sometimesa littie 
ripple of Jaughter broke from her red lips 
—and sometimes, again, she only looked at 
bim, practising upon aim one of those long 


tiow looks of concentrated love and regret 
Which set bis brainon fireand wel) nigh 
rove tim to madness 

He was tel y P " Pa a 
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When she bad essayed it, he had seemed 
shocked and revolted, and had speedily 
shown her that such arte bad no place in 
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the honest and open love of two persons 
who understood each other. 

That perhaps was why she bad tired of 
him 80 soon, and why Laurence Doyle 
attracted her so much more than he did. 

Adrian was commonplace in her esti- 
mation—that isto say, he was an bonest, 
manl|y,straightforward Englishman; whilst 
Laurie she designated as “picturesque” — 
which meant toher that she could twist 
bim round her fingers and amuse hereelf 
at his expense, 

She did not want to marry Leurie—oh, 
dear, no!—but for purposes of entertain- 
ment he was infinitely more to ber 
taste, 

All the time she was talking to him and 
torturing him according to her wont, one 
ear—to which occasionally she raised her 
white fngors idly as though to twist the 
diamond ear-ring that glittered there—was 
alive and alert to what was going on at the 
next table bebind the plants, 

For a long time she could bear nothing, 
because the crowd and the nolsein the 
supper-room was so great; but after a while 
another dance was struck up inthe ball- 
room, and the room began rapidly to 
empty. 

“Don’t you want to go and dance?” asked 
Laurie, 

“Not i, {am far happier where I am. 
Are not you?’”’ with aairen iook of in- 
tensest love. 

The infatuated young man murmured 
words of devot‘on ae be laid his fingers on 
hers. She drew them away hurriedly with 
@ warning “Husb!”’ for she had begun to 
hear the wuroour of the voices ofthe two 
persons at the next table, 

“I entreat youto tell me!’ she heard 
Colonel Elwyn say. 

Lucille’s time was came, 

‘Laurie, dear boy,do go and get me 
another guail—one of those nice one atufted 
with trufiios—they are simply delicious! I 
muat have anotber!”’ 

‘‘Doarest, I’ve already hunted high and 
low to find you some—the servants say they 
are ali eaten,” 

“Oh, but they will have brought upe 
fresh supply by now! Go and ask again. 
If you find Simpkins the butler he will 
tell you where to get them.,”’ 

Laurie rose obedisntly. 

“Anda pint more champagne, Laurie — 
some of that dry wine, the’74, you know, 
don’t be put off with the otber!”’ 

Mr, Doyle walked away to fulfil her 
orders, utterly unconscious thatthe lady 
of his affections only wanted to get rid of 
him foraspace, Then inthe husn that 
followed bis departure, Lucille heard Katb- 
leen’s voice, 

‘| could never marry a wan who would 
not trust ine, Volonei Elwyn!’ 

“But, if 1 do truet you, Kathleen—ifI 
swearto you on wy honor that, baving 
told me tbat you are absolutely innocent of 
any evil thing in your life, 1 will believe 
thoroughly and entirely—by Jove, it would 
be impossible todoubi youl—well, then 
will you not think better of it and consent 
to be my wile?’”’ 

«No, no—it is fapossiblie! You are very, 
very generous and good Ww me; butito.n 
never be!” 

‘Why? Am I go repulsive to you?” 

“No, it is not that, although 1 think we 
shou.d be unsuited to each other; but that 
is not my reason.” 

“What is it then?’ w 

‘Do not ask me—!I cannot tell you, Colo- 
nel EKiwyn!” 

“Will you not try to like me well 
enough? 1 spoke to your fatuer tiie 
mornipg---bis very soul and heart is set 
upon it!” 

‘Poor papa!”’ 

* Consider, Kathleen, bow happy such a 
union would wake him. The loss of hisson 
was a terrible biow both to bis love and bis 
ac bition.’’ 

‘6Yee2—-I know, I know!” 

Think how much at would make up to 
him if you would only consentto marry 
me! 1 know, my dear child, ti at 1am too 
gid for you—that Icannot hope to bea 
young girl’s fancy; but, if Ido not expect 

“Oh, youare very good to me, Oolone!l 
Eiwyuo! I xnow quite wellthatit wouid 
pe a good thing for me if Icould marry you; 


but se 
“At any rate, do not decide now. Toluk 











night which had so greatly upset his 
equanimity. 

There wasa littiesilence; Kathieen seem- 

“If I could only explain,’ she began 
hesitatingly. 

‘My dear obild, do explain—do confide 
in me! The can possibiy be no invincible 
barrier,” 

“Tnere isan invincible barrier, Colonel 
Elwyn.” 

“Tell me what it ia,’’ 

“Very weil,” she said,after a brief ailence 
—‘'l will tell you something. I cannot tell 
you tne whole of it; but I can tell you one 
thing that makes it impossible for me even 
to consider your proposal, if1 teil you 
this one thing, will you promise me on 
your word of honor that you will not ques- 
tion me further, or seek to know more than 
I tell you?”’ 

“1 swear I will not!” 

“Well, then, I cannot even think of be- 
ing your wife, Colonel Elwyn, because I 
have promised to marry some one else as 
soon as I am twenty-one,”’ 

“I can’t get hold ofa single quail, Lu. 
cille! They are all gone—there are no more 
to be had. I have brought you some 
pheasant galantine instead -—- Simpkins 
says it’s splendid stuff; and here’s the fizz; 
#0 now I hope you willbe satistied with 
me," 

Miss Maitiand was anything but satistied 
with bim, and lost ber tewper horribly 
over the galantine. Why could he not nave 
stopped away longer, and allowed her to 
hear more of that most interesting conver- 
sation at the next table? 

‘Beastly stufl!’”’ she said, pushing the 
offending plate crossly away. “I hate 
galantines, especiaily of pheasant! Why 
couldn’t you bring me what | asked you to 
get?’ 

“There wasen’tany to be had. I assure 
you, I went all over the place after it! This 
is very nice.”’ 

“{ don’t want it—I won’t touch it! No, 
no—vo champagne either! Lam sick of 
this roow! I will go back and dance, Take 
me back to the other 10om.,”’ 

Sbe sailed offin the very worst of bad 
tempers, Laurence Doyle following her in 
a much-crushed and buimbied condition of 
mind. 

“And is it likely that I am going to hold 
my tongue and see that girl become Lady 
Elwyn, with all ber father’s money anda 
place like Clortell, when by asingle word 
loould stopitell and crush her tothe 
very dust?” 

Toat was what Miss Maitiand said to her- 
self as she stood once more in the brilliant- 
ly-ligbted ball-room, end bait unconscious- 
ly permitted Laurence Doyle's arin to steal! 
round her waist andto whirl hor away 
into a polka which was then being 
danoed. 

All through that polka she was unusual- 
ly silent; but ber thougits were alive and 
active, 

“She is engaged to that common man 
then—that is ber shameful secret! He muat 
have got some nold over her. He said they 
had been ‘morethan friends.’ Kah--how 
sickeniy disgraceful! 1 suppose she thinks 
Allred Elwyn will marry herin «spite of 
that vague ‘barrier’ she talked about, But, 
tf Colonel Elwyn knew what sort of a man 
it weethat bie dainty young lady was 
bound to—if he bad seen as | have, bis 
rough dirty clothes, bis low sensual face-- 
which she bas doubtiess caressed—-tis tang - 
led bails—which she Das doubtioss fondled 
—be would not be quite so ready, | tancy, 
to want ber for bimesel!i! And, if ber father 
knew-—ab, if ber father knew !—what would 
his feelings be towards the «utter-chiid 
whom be has tried to turn into @ lady, but 
who ail thistiine bas been carrying on &@ 
low intrigue with au individual whose 
proper pusition isto feed the pigs in the 
farm-yard? If only her fatner knew!” 

Tuey bad some Wa halt by the door of 
the conservatory. 

“How borribly white you look, Luciile! 
Are you tired? You bave danced Wo inuch 
to-ulgbt. Youshouid have head that pint 
of champagne—it would have done you 
good. Come back into the suppeér-rouin aod 
let me get you some.”’ 

Sve was, in fact, deadiy white. A great 
and desperate resolution was growlug up 
in ber mind, 

She who loved money, and to whom re- 








' 


Laurence Doyle’s anxtous inquiries and 
suggestions—“I do feel a littie tired, and 
tne room Is very hot, Yea; I think a glass 
of champagne would certainly pul! me to- 
gether a bit,’’ 

As she moved through the crowd in the 
ball-room on Laurie’s arm, she was saying 
to herwell: 

“If my uncle knew that about his 
daughter; if he were told of It judiciously; 
if I could tell it him in such a manner as 
to put the very worst construction upon 
ber conduct—then his anger and bis dis- 
gust would be so great that he would dis 
inberit her; he would certainly make a 
new will, and he would undoubtedly leave 
a vory lerge sum of money to me instead 
of to her, ag my aunt is convinced be in- 
ten ted to do before the fancy came to him 
tw acknowledge this mysterious girl whose 
mother nobody knows anything certain 
about. Yes, the money would come to 
me instead of to her, if Lord EKliwyn were 
told!” 

As they went through the hall towards 
the supper-room, they passed Colonel E!- 
wyn and Kathieen coming out of it, She 
was leaning upon his atm, and he 
was stooping down amilingly towards 
her, 

She did not seem at all agitated or un- 
happy; and the Colonel did not look in the 
least like a desponding lover—on the 
contrary, be appeared full of hope and 
good spirits, 

Had she accepted him after all, in spite 
of the engagement about which she had 
told him? 

Was that nothing but a blind to lead him 
on—e clever ruse to make him more keen 
in pressing bis suit, more ready to forget 
the scene in the biliiard-room of the pre- 
ceding day? Lucille looked at them both 
with desperation, 

That wretched girl sbould not triumph 
over ber; should pot first steal Sir Adrian's 
heart from bersel!, and then fall back on a 
briillant matob and all the faimiiy dia- 
inonds with the futare Lord Elwyn! 

Why should abe go unpunished and un- 
detected in her vile prectises? It amounted 
almost toa holy and virtuous indignation 
that burnt by this time in Miss Maitiand’s 
out aged soul, 

“Colonel Elwyn evidently has littie idea 
of what sort of man it je who has made 
love to her! It way or may not be true 
that she is engaged to bim; but, anyhow, 
she has eald #0 with her own lips, and that 
is evidence enough toconvict her, Why 
should I besitate? Why sbould | deiay? 
No doubt, when wy uncieé learns the truth, 
he will discard for ever the low girl, who, 
jn all probability, is not bis legitimate 
obild, and a crue! wrong wili be righted— 
vioe will be trampled under foot and virtue 
will be rewarded, I shall tell the whole 
atory to Lord Eiwyn to-worrow,”’ 

(TO BS OONTINUED ) 
_—_— a —_— 

THK SULTAN'’S DaRLING —The follow- 

ing ia the correct version «! the manner in 


which tue Shab made the acquaintance of 
the little boy who was recently in kurope 
the ot ject of as much curiosity as His Ma- 


jeaty bimeel!, 
Nome seven years ayo His Majesty was 


eutin the mountains lion huntlog, when 
n thoevening @ terrificthunderstorimn came 
on, with the resultthat His Majesty bad to 
sock shelter ip the Mrat house or hut he 


caine lO. 

‘This bappened to be the nuinble abode of 
a shepherd, who had bul one child—e boy, 
During the night the BS an beard the child 
ory, sud, fealing uneasy, His Majesty left 
bis rOOm and visited the ohiid, 

Scarcely, however, Lad he jeft bis apart. 
meut, when the root gave way aod fell 
upon the bed upon which Le bad just been 
lying. 

Had the Shah been there he would have 
been inevilavly willed, Hig Majesty was 
much startled, and attributed bis de.iver- 
ance from @ Violent death lo the boy, sat- 
jug tuat the chiid inust bave been jusplred 
by Mauvomet 


Tue following morning the Scah dil- 
rected that both the boy and Lia father 
should thenceforward remain ju personal 
allendance Upon Lith, 

His paternal feeling for the boy is so w: 
known that be ls kuown throughout Porsia 
os Azz Sul an,orthe “Sulten's Da ue’? 
Phe Siuab has DeVOr 81006 yous Oul w ut 
the boy. The fatuer wer subse ly 
promoted to high rank Inthe Pers y, 

© la 1) pat 1tobe Sha i) Cn 

" 

_ o 
a ai wae na 
—— ao =: 

The road Ww Gvuetruc.ivu ls vaved with 

yood Intentions, 


it over; take a montb—‘bree months— | venge was sweet, would it pol be a4 spit a- | 
any time you like--only just give mea did thing if by one grand stroke me oould 
cbance!”’ gratify both of these \astes at once! 
Colonel Eiwyn, piqued by Kathleen’s Tne mental struggle, pot will 
~f was Ww picad g his cause wit | Ssclence Luciiié did D a 
AY ae 4 a wy A aa’. 
ata re a nore deteru af | Carry og ' 
an ever, and agrong aesire Ww win into long lines auxiely senda * 
both bherand ber fortune, bO was qaite the corners of her mouth. Sine looked old 
ready to overlook that uncomfortabie little | and worn a that mowent. 
acene in the bij ard-room on the previous “Thanks,’’ she said quivily, in answer to 
enna _ _ 
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ACOORDING TO APPEARANCE, 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM (UWA. 





scoff pot, dear girl, at homely worth, 
Thy praise let not mere tinse! win; 
A rough exterior often bides 
The brave heart of a bervine. 


Ugty the form and coarse the etalk 
Of many a pia’ ' (hat meets the eye, 
Whose scent! » seet and flower more fair 
Than ralubow ;alnted on the sky. 


Wealth, beauty, charm of manner, drese, 
Though much, yet these are not the whole; 
Faith, goodness, bonor, purity 
The sobier viriues of the soul-— 


The vision clear, the simple trust, 
The tender conecience, and the iove 
That haunts the scenes of wretchedpesa, 
An‘ points (he dying eye above— 


I know no better things than these: 
Who bas them isa iriead to gain; 
For God la nigh where'er they dwell, 
And blessing foliuws in their train, 

0 ae — 


My First Briet. 


HY J. K. LEV, 


as 


CHAPTER 1, 
yAT-TAT-TAT! 

iY The sharp little knocker brought 

me back to the world of reality. | was 
lying in an easy chair at the window of ny 
room in the Temple, iny pipe in my mouth 
and a volume of “Smith's Leading Caner” 
on my knee, The bright autumn sunshine 
was iighting up the trees inthe court be- 
low, and the ceasc)jeas plash of the fountain 
was the only sound that met my ears, But 
my imagination had carried me far away 
from ihe Temple and bot, dusty London, 
1 was .ying on the breast of Ben Morlach, 
agun y my side and my fatthful Flora at 
my fee. i could seethe rich bloom of the 
heather and the hot mist rieing in the val- 
ley. i could almost feel and aimell of the 
wil. juniper and bear the murmur of the 
burn. 

Hut the vision passed away, and I woke 
from my day-dream witha sigh. These 
things were notfor me, this year at the 
very least, 

I could not afford a holiday this “long,” 
for I was but beginning the weary waiting 
time that most men at the bar have to look 
forward to,and my money was rapidly 
inelting away. 

Kat-tat-tat tac!! 

Again the knocker sounded, Sureiy the 
clerk must have gone out. He should 
have told me—careless fellow. 1 went to 
the door, and found a boy witb papers in 
hie hand. 

“Mr, Winter,’’ he said. 

“That is ny name.” 

“Hope you'll beableto come at once, 
sir,’”’ he returned, ani was off down ataire 
before I had overcome my surprise. 

I lookea atthe paper he had leftin my 
hand. 

‘Row Street Police Court. Reg. v. 
Marchimmo.t,. Brief forthe defendant—Mr,. 
Winter, three guineas, Simmons and Vane, 
Bedford Row,” 

It was «li! quite regular, but how couid 
Simmons and Vane knowof me, or how 
oould they, a larwe respectable firm, be de. 
fending a prisoner at Bow Street? 

I gianoced inside the paper, and read: 

‘Toe defendant, Lucy Marchmont, is 


obarged with jareouy of adlamond brooch 
at the Langbain Hotel at an early hour this 
morning. The case will be called on at 


Bow Streettodsy, and it is hoped that 
oounsee! will be at.o (to attend the Court at 
onoe,”’ 

That was all. { looked at my watch, 
Twenty minutes to twelve, | crammed tue 
brief into ny pocket, rushed out, caugut a 
hansom, 8nd was soon bowling along to. 
wards Bow Street, trying to recollect scraps 
of the criminal law concerning larceny on 
the way. 

1 felt decided! y nervous; this was alinort 
my firet brief, though f bad beeu more 
than three yearsatthe bar, 1 had never 
paid any particular attention to criminal 
law; and as for the facta of the case, | was 
left in perfect ignorance, 

Leuppose few of iy readera have ever 
been in a police-court! Itis not a nice 
place. Itis very ark, Toatetrange un- 
clean sinell, whic, ouly proceeds from un- 
washed bumwaen beings, ie there in full 
force. The very wails and benches are 
impregnated witt Ailtbe woodwork 
ja brown and grea); and the walis and 


ocelling, once W lite, t DOW a Ugly el 


ow-bvbrown. 


The magistrate, is sharp, decisive, and 
juick ilu mar ing Up 418 Wind, a he needs 
to be, considering the number of cases be 
has to get through in an hour. Below him 


site bis cierk, aad below him again isa 





square table with seats round it for solici- 
tors. Sehind the tabie, facing the bench, 
ja the dock, surrounded by iron spikes and 


| guarded by stalwart policemen. 


i took a seat at the solicitors’ table with 
my beck to the dook,and bardly had | 
done so when 1 heard the name of Lucy 
Marchmont called by an official. 

Immediately a lean, youthful, pink faced 
gentioman rose st the other end of the 
table, and saidafew words to the magis- 
trate and the cierk in s low tone, Heseem- 
ed to be making a request, which the clerk 
wes backing in « hesitating sort of way. 
Bat Mr, Fitzroy was alittle irritable to- 
day. 

“Ob dear me; iet us get on, We oan’t put 
off time in this way.” 

“T appear for the prisoner,” I said to the 
magistrate, 

He stared; the magistrate’s clerk stared; 
and the pinky-faced young gentleman 
stood up and stared too. 

“Who are you, sir?” asked the magis- 
trate, 

“I am a member of the bar; and I hold a 
brief to defend tbe prisoner,’”’ I auswered, 
a little nettled at his manner. 

“Mr, Winter’s gotsome one to hold his 
brief,’’ said the clerk in a low voice, 

“] beg your pardon,’’ said 1; ‘‘] am Mr, 
Winter,”’ 

“But not our Mr, Winter,” said the 
magistrate witha smile. “However, I’m 
very giad to see you. Let us go on." 

Meanwhile the young gentieman had 
been pushing his way up to me round the 
table, In a few words he explained that he 
was an articied clork of Messrs. Simmons 
and Vane, 

A client of theirs, Ledy Pendruhyn, had 
sent to them that morning, asking them to 
take up the case, 

They had had no time to learn anything 
about it, and they bad sent a brief toa Mr. 
Winter (who had some reputation as a 
criminal lawyer, but of whom I bad never 
heard), as the best thing they could do, 
and had got the case postponed once or 
twice in the hope of his coming. 

Their messenger, a careless lad, had idied 
on bis errand, meade burried inquires in 
the Temple, and had finally delivered the 
brief to me, without noticing that my 
initiala and address were different trom 
those of the gentleman whom he was direct. 
ed to find. 

**You bad better take back the brie!,’’ 
said I, holding out to him the sheet of pa- 
per, ‘‘as it was meant for another.” 

“Oh, n0, no,” be returned; “you keep 
it now, There’s no time for anything 
else,’’ 

This was not very compiimentary, but 
the first witness, a large, stout, imperious 
looking woman, was being sworn, so there 
was no time to be lost, I caught up a per 
and jotted down the heads of the evidence 
that was being given, tbua; 

‘‘Emilie de Barceau. 39 years old. Widow. 
Travelled with maid and oourier from 
Brussels, Arrived in London last night. 
Went to Langham Hotel, Lady Pend. 
rubyn and ber people travelled with wit- 
ness from the Roine, Prisoner Lady P,’s 
maid—companion, rather. Witness had a 
good many jewels, in particular a diamond 
brooch. Prisoner greatly admired it. 
Where? At Stuttgart,—also at Paris, where 
she had shown the jewels again. Last 
night she retired about 1030, Prisoner 
came into her bed-room, and asked to see 
the jewele again. Only seemed to care to 
look at diamond brooch. Identifies brooch. 
Prisoner beld it some time in her hand and 
looked all over it carefully. Witness locked 
it upin jewel-case, Cannot say whether her 
bed-room door was locked. Should say it 
was not locked. Oan’t aay if door between 
mald’s room and passage locked. In morn- 
ing saw keys banging from jewel-case, 
Missed brooch. Gave information to hotel 
manager. Police came, Sergeant Wilkins 
showed ber brooch about 10a. Mm. Iden- 
tiflee it. Kept key of jewel-case on bunch, 
which witness putintos little bag which 
was lying ontbe dressing-table, Prisoner 
saw her piace the keys there. The bay 
was not locked. Did not touch the buneb, 
nor look at it, till she saw it hanging from 
jewel-case next morning.” 

Her evidence was given,and my turn 
| oadcome to put any questions I might 
think edvisable. Ii thought it safer not to 
crows-exaunine the witnesses at this stage of 
the proceedings, and as 1 stood upto say 
so, I turned round and looked at my client 
for the first time. 

Our eyes net. How can I eet down in 





cold biood the thrill of surprise with whict 
i gesed for that brief instantat her lovely 
lace 

} I could not have given,the next moment, 
| any clear description of ber appearance, | 
only knew that the purest, tenderest eyes | 
had ever beheld were looking into mine— 





that the face I had seen was one of surpas- 
sing loveliness. 1 bent forward to ber and 
whispered: 

“Ja there anything that you particularly 
wish ine to ask thie lady? 1 think it mach 
better not to crossexamine her at pre- 
sent.’’ 

The girl bent her head slightly towards 
me and seid calmly ina very sweet low 
voice: 

‘Ask her wLere she got the brooob, and 
how long she bas had it.” 

I turned to the bench and said I wished 
to look atthe brooch. It was banded to 
me at once, They were certainly magnifi- 
cent brillianta, in an old-fashioned setting. 
The back of the brooch was formed ofa 
massive gold plate. 

“May lask,” saidI, “how you became 
possessed of this brooch?’’ 

“Sarely, Mr. Winter,’”’ put in the magis- 
trate quickiy, “youdo not meanto deny 
the ownership?’ 

‘‘] can hardly tell yet,sir, what the 
nature of my defence is,’”’ was my answer, 
as I continued looking at the witness fora 
reply. 

“It wasgiven tome by my late hus- 
band.”’ 

The answer was firwly given. 

“When?” was my next question, 

“About — about six years before his 
death.” 

‘But we don’t know when you becames 
widow.” 

“About nine years ago.’’ 

“Then you have had this brooch fifteen 
yeare?”’ 

{ fancied that Madame Barceau hesitated 
a moment, but she rep] ed with a firm nod, 
**Y oa,’’ 

‘*W hat’s the use of this?’’ said the magis- 
trate testily. 

“Only one other question, sir,” said I, 
‘*You had other jewelsin the case,Madame, 
that night?” 

“No, I removed them and put them into 
my trunk. I kept out the brooch because I 
was going to send it to be cleaned next 
morning.’’ 

‘By the way,do you know where your 
husband got the brooch?” 

“No. How should I? I suppose he 
boughtit.’”’ 

This was said alittie indignantly, and I 
sat down. 

The next witness was one ofthe waiters 
ofthe hotel, Hesaid that he was coming 
down stairs early that morning when he 
sawalady come outof No. 96 bed-room 
(Madame Barceau’s room) dressed ina 
grey dressing-gown, With light blue trim- 
ming. 

The lady had her back to bim, so that be 
could not see her tace, but he noticed that 
her feet were bare, and tbat her long fair 
bair nung down ber back, almost to her 
waist. (Involuntarily I glanced at the 
prisoner, She had abundant hair, of a 
beautiful, warm, yellow tinge. She caught 
me looking at her, blushed slightly, and 
dropped her eyes. ) 

The lady was about Miss Marchmont’s 
height, It was quite light enough for him 
to notice these things—broad daylight in 
fact, Tne lady went into bed-room 99 That 
was Miss Marchmont’s room. She seemed 
to bave somethingin herright band—at 
least she held her right hand closed aga net 
ber breast, and Opened and shutthe doors 
with her leit band, 

Next came asergeant of police, From 
‘information r@eived’? he went to the 
Langham Hoel that morning. Went to 
Miss Marchmont’s bed-room; she was not 
there at the time. Found this brooch ina 
email box in Misa Marchmont’'s trunk 
Thetrunk was locked. The box was nct; 
it bad no lock. He also found this dressing- 
gown in the room. (He produced a grey 
drestirg-gown with trimming and beit of 
light blue silk.) He had searched, but 
coui4 find no other dressing-gown in the 
hotel like it. 

I thought | might venture on a question 
or two with this witness, 

“Did you tell Miss Marchmont you were 
going to search her room?’’ 

“Y ea, sir,’”’ 

“Didn’t she appear very indignant.’’ 

‘‘Yes, rather.” 

“Very much surprised?”’ 

“Well, yes. They gen’ly does look sur- 
prised.’’ 

“Did you ask for her keys?”’ 

“Yes,’’ 

“And she gave them up readily?” 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

“But didn’t she indignantly deny ai 
knowledge of the brooch?” 

Yes, she did.”’ 


Aad I suppose you found nothing else 
of a suspicious character?’’ 
‘*No.”’ 


The Crown solicitor then asked that the 
prisoner be committed for trial. I asked 


\ 





————— 


for a remand. I said my client haa had no 
opportunity of instructing asolicitor. In- 
quiries would haveto be madein several 
directions, (I said this because! could 
think of nothing better to say.) And I had 
no doubt that evidence would be produced 
which would throwa very different ligot 
on the affair. 

(Here the pink-faced young gentleman 
whispered a tew words to me.) 

‘‘Miss Marchmont,” I continued, “isa 
lady of the highest respectability, of the 
most unblemished character. It is incredi- 
ble that she should have——”’ 

“Well,” interrupted the magistrate, “if 
youthink it will do you any good, l’ll 
grant a remand,for a week.” 

Then I ask that the prisoner be admitted 
to bali; Lady Pendruhyn offered bail to 
any amount. The Crown objected to this, 
the evidence was so strong. 

“Are you any relation to Lady Pendru- 
byn?” asked Mr. Fitzroy of the prisoner, 

“None at all.’’ 

‘Because, if you had been a relation, I 
should have wanted another security, but 
as you are not, I think her secarity will be 
enough—in two thousand pounds,”’ 

This being settled, my work was done, 
andl rose togo, As I left the court I 
gianced once more at the dock, Miss 
Marchmont was going down the little stair- 
ease inside the spiked railings tothe cells, 
to wait there until Lady Pendrubyn should 
come to sign the bail-bond. 

The girl’s face was firm and composed, 
though acloud ofanxiety hungover ber 
eyes, She seemed to be entirely mistress 
of herseif, asone who, though in danger, 
has seme support which she knows to be 
eufficient. 

Her beauty now struck me even more 
forcibly than before. I could see that her 
features were delicately moulded, while 
her expression was gentle and sweet be- 
yond what I had ever seen ina human 
tace. Once more, 481 looked, our eyes 
met. 

I withdrew minein confusivn,but when la 
asecond or twol ventured to look back, 
sue had disappeared from my view. 





OHAPTER II, 


EPTEMBER passed away and October 
came, and I bad heard no more of Lucy 
Marchmcnt. 1 searched the newspa- 

pers every day, and learned thatshe had 
been com uniitted for trial,belog allowed out 
on the same bail as before. My assistance 
had not been again invoked, and it did not 
appear that any effort had been made to get 
the case dismissed by the magistrate, But 
thaoks tothe good rule, that when once 
counsel is retained in a case, he must be 
briefed init allthrough,I foand on my 
table one afternoon a veritable brief, en- 
dorsed, “In The Centrai Criminal Court; 
Oxober 17th, 1879. Reg. v. Marchmont. 
Prosecution for Larceny. Brief for the 
defendant. Mr. Winter; with you, Mr, 
Serjt. Gubbings., Fifteen guas. Consul. 
tation, one gua. Simmens and Vane, Bed- 
ford Row.” 

leageriy opened the papers, but they 
contained nothing that I did not know be- 
fore. Evidently we idea was that the weil- 
known orator, Serjeant Gubbings, was to 
invent some spec Ous nonsense about the 
young lady moaning to play ajoke upon 
her friend, and make an appeal to the jury, 
which would practically come to this, that 
they could Lot be so hard-bearted as to 
send so beautifal and lady-likea girl toa 
convict prison. 

My part inthe performance would be 
purely ornamental. I threw myself down 
in my chair and reflected once more, as I 
bad often done during the iast six weeks, 
upon this singular case, 

Tbat she was really guilty—that she real- 
ly meantto stealthe diamonds—I never 
beiileved fora moment. [, at least, would 
never believe it, ifa thousand fat French 
widows and pig-beaded waiters swore Ww it. 
But how account for the facts of the case? 
How invent any theory that was consistent 
with them and yet compatible witn her in- 
nocence? 

Ay, there wastherub. I could not doit, 
and my imagination wandered off to con- 
sider what wight have been if I bad met 
ber under happier circumstances, and if I 
bad not been so confoundediy poor, Could 
1 bsve made that lovely face brighten and 
blush when 1 came vear, or would some 
ons far above me in wealth and station——? 


But my reverie was broken in upon. 

Serjeant Gubbings’ clerk had called to say 

batthe great man had fixed to-morrow 

afternoon, at three o'clock, for consults 
at his chambers, Paper Bulidings. 

My foolish heart beat faster. At jas! 


thea, | should see her, speak to her. F 
surely she would bethere, could there be 
apy doubt of that? 
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1 very nearly wrote to Mersrs, Simmons 
and Vane telling them to be sure that Mins 
Marchmont was present atthe consuita- 
tion. But I forebore,and waited as patient- 
ly as I could for the appointed time, 

Punctually at three o’clock 1 mounted 
the Serjeant’s staircase. At his door I met 
my pink-faced friend, and witb bim—Miss 
Marchmont, 

I was almost too aby to look at her, and 
stood silently by, while Serjeant Gubbings’ 
clerk was explaining that his master was 
unwell and our consultation must be held 
nextday. We descended the staircase to- 
gether, 

The eolicitor’s clerk hadto go off ina 
hurry to the city, so politeness justified me 
in volunteering to see Miss Marchmont out 
ofthe Temple and put her into acab, | 
led tbe way—notthe nearest way tothe 
street, butone which led through the de- 
serted courts, 

I glanced at my companion, but she was 
looking straight before her. Evidently 
she was not going to be the first to speak, 
At last [ found my tongue, 

“T hope, Miss Marchmont, it will not in- 
convenience you to come back again to- 
morrow.’’ 

“Oh, that does not matter,” she said, 
“and perhaps Lady Pendruhyn will be 
abie to come with me to-morrow. She is in 
Scotland now,” 

Her voice and accent were singularly 
pure and sweet, 

It was a pleasure to hear her speak for the 
very music of her tones. But in my unac- 
countable Shyness I hardly knew how to 
continue tbe conversation, 

“I am glad you can come,” I said at 
last; ‘for we could not geton very well 
without you.”’ 

“Howr?”’ 

“Why, we wish you toexplain things to 
us; to teil us what defence we are to make 
for you,”’ 

‘1 bave nothing to tell,’’"—and here her 
voice was a little louder, clear, and cold, 
“I know nothing whatever ofthe brooch, 
nor of bow it came into my trunk,’’ 

“] know that, but——” 

Something in my tone, thouch I spoke 
asif 1 were merely speaking words of 
course, must have struck my companion, 
for she turned towards me and said earnest- 
ly, almost sharply: 

‘Do you believe that? D> you really be- 
lieve that Lam tnnocent—entirely inno. 
cent?” 

1 looked at the beautiful girl before me, 
She a -hief! 

“Certainly I do,”’ I answered. “I never 
doubted your innocence for a moment.”’ 

She turned her face away, he lips tremb- 
led, and a sob that would not be surpres- 
sed showed me that she was nearly burat- 
ing into tears, 

1 was greatly distressed. Fortunately 
we were passing through one of the arch- 
ways tbat intbe Temple led from one court 
to another, sothat noone could observe 
her emotion. I ventured to sey a word or 
two to show my sympathy. 

‘tit is the firsttime,’’ she said when she 
could trust herself to speak; ‘‘the first time 
any one has believed me. Even Lady 
Pyundrubyn, though she isso kind, seems 
to have a little doubt... Mr. Vane only pre. 
tends to think me innocent. But you speak 
as if you really believed it.” 

**1 do; indeed I do,”’ 

We walked on in silence. In another 
minute we would be in the noise and buastie 
o! the Strand. I could not bear to part from 
her without learning more. 

“Would you mind taking aturn with 
mein the Gardens?’ { asked. ‘We sball 
have quietness there, and | want to soive 
this mystery if Ican. I want, in the first 
place, to know why you told me to ask 
Macame Barceau how long she had had 
the brooch.’’ 


She turned without speaking, and went 
down the stepson the wide green lawn, 
over which the chill October wind was 
blowing the yellow leaves. 

lu those days there wasa bench shelter- 
ed from the wind by a rough wooden sbed. 
Tuere we sat down, aud | sald: 

“You uave spoken of Lady Pendrubyn. 
W ho is she?” 








“Now, es to this Madame Barceau. What 
do you know of her?” 

“Hardly anything. We have been travel- 
ling about on the Continent all the sum- 
ner, and we met Madame Sarceau and her 
partyon the Rhine as we were coming 
home, I didn’t like her at all, for my part, 
but one of her party knew Lady Pendru- 
byn alittie,so wegotto know her. You 
Know how people get thrown together 
when they are abroad. We met again at 
Paris, aud crossed the channel and went to 
the Langham together. Lady Pendruhyn 
was not expected bome so soon and her 
house wasabut up.” 

“Did Madame Barceau’s friends seem 
respectable?” 

‘*Yoa; vulgar certpinly, but I couldn't 
say that they seemed atall disreputable. 
Taey appeared to be like rich tradespeo- 
pie,"’ 

‘‘Now tell me aboutthis broooh, When 
did this so called Madame Baroeau show it 
you firet?”’ 

“At Paria, Wewere all showing each 
other the trifles we had picked up, and she 
offered to enow us her jewels, This brooch 
was the only valuable tning she had.” 

“Why did you wish to see itagain? And 
why did you make meask Madame Bar. 
céau how long she had had it?’’ 

‘*Because 1 sould not heip thinking that 
that brooch once belonged to my mother.” 

“An! 

‘*Yes; papa was rich until asbort time 
before bisdeath., Hé was extravagant, | 
have heard, and i don’t know how, exact- 
ly, he lost all be had. But he gave mam- 
ma a diamond brooch exactly like this on 
her wedding-day. lt had a picture of mam- 
ma and one of himselfin the back, and he 
used toopen itand show ittome, 1 re- 
member it very well, for 1 was too Little to 
open it for myself. I thought that Mada- 
me Baroeau’s brooch was the same; it look- 
ed very like it,and it hada plate at the 
back tbat might hold a portrait, I tried to 
open it, but I could not. I had a great de- 
sire to try again, and that evening at the 
Langham was wy .ast chance of seeing it, 
so | went into Madame Barceau’s bed- 
rooin and asked to see it, I tried again, but 
1 couldn’t open it.’’ 

“Did youtell her why you wanted to 
look at it?’’ 

‘*Yes, and somehow! thought she did 
not very much like my examining it; but 
this may bave been a mere fancy.” 

‘*Then she locked it up, and so on—that’s 
all true?”’ 

‘*Y es—and the dressing.gown is mine,’’ 

I knew that she added thatto save me 
the embarrassment of asking so fatala 
question. It was indeed a fatal question. 
How could I get over ft? There was one 
chance, 

“Your maid, or Lady Pendrubyn’s 
rather—or Madame Barceau’s—oould eitier 
of them bave borrowed your dressing- 
gown?” 

‘‘No; I wore it that night,”’ 

“Have you an enemy, Misa Marchmont? 
—anyone who could have put the brooch 
into you: trunk out of malice, to bring you 
into trouble?’’ 

“No; I baven’t an enemy ip the world,so 
tar as I know.” 

“Some ons may have put it there to hide 
it. Where were your keys during the 
nignt?”’ 

‘-‘Under wy pillow. AndI always lock 
my bed-room door when I am travel- 
ling.’”’ 

“Did you do #o tbat night?” 

“j] can’t remember exactly, but I am 
preuty sure | did.” 

I groaned and put my head between 
my Lands, I could not solve the problem, 
Ail my questioning brought no light to 
my mind, 

‘‘] can’t understand how the brooch came 
there at all,’’ 1 said, ‘unless you went and 
took itin your sleep.’’ 

“Do you think that possible?’’ 

“] have heard of sucn things.” 

“Because I used to walk inmy sleep 
when | waa s little girl.” 

“Did your” I exclaimed, starting up. 
“This may betbe exXpianation aller all. 
Your mind was tixed on the brooch; you 
longed to beve an opportunity of examin- 
ing it at your leisure. You were tired with 





explanation; I could not be sure of it my- 
self, And, indeed, ] have not been subject 
to somnambalism since I was, quite a 
obild,”’ 

“Do you know anyone who could prove 
that you were at one timea somnam- 
bulistr”’ 

“Mra, Evans, my old nurse, could; but 
I have lost sight of ber for years.” 

You mast try to find her, and I will try 
to get a peep at that broooh. If it does in- 
deed contain a picture, it will beso fara 
eorroboration of your story,that if we could 
only getsome evidence of your having 
walked in your sleep, I would havegtrong 
hopes of an acquittal,’’ 

“Bat even then, my character a 

“A verdict of acquittal will go a great 
way, and your own friends, your best 
triends, don’t need even that.” 

“You give me fresh bope,. How oan I 
thank you?” shesaid. ‘Io feel that one 
person believes in me so much, even if | 
were—if I were—. Would it be very dread- 
ful if I were—were convicted? What would 
the sentence be, do you think?’ 

“It would be hard, but it would not be 
an unbearable thing. Many have suflered 
infinitely more; and I think twelve months 
would see the end of it. But you are not to 
think of that, I have bopes that you will 
not be called on tosuffer it at all—good, 
strong bopes, You must try to find Mrs, 
Evans, and I will call and tell you if I suc- 
ceed in finding out anything about the 
brooch. Will you give me your address? 
We have little enough time-—only ten days 
now,” 

Our conference was over, andin afew 
minates we had parted. 
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Next morning I brought myself up for 
judgment. Had I really fallen in love 
with a girl who was as perfect a stranger to 
me as I was to her? 

It I was not already in lovel could not 
pretend to myself that I was very far from 
that happy but most imprudent state, I bad 
to confess that 1 knew absolutely ncuthing 
about the girl beyond what I could read in 
her face. 

Her tastes, habits, acquirements, were all 
unknown to me; and even supposing her 
to be as good and amiable as she waa beau- 
tiful, what was her social position? Lady 
Pendrubyn’s companion, or upper maid, 
one born a lady certainly, but entirely 
without elther money or friends, 

Now loould no more afford to marry 
than to purchase a principality. I bad my 
ten years of waiting before my profession 
could prove remunerative togo through, 
and | bad little enough to carry me alone 
through that ordeal. 

As for binding another tomy uncertain 
fortune, it would mean ruin, utter irretriev- 
able ruin, for us both. No,I must do what 
1 could to help her out of benevolence and 
love of justice; but any softer feeling muat 
be sternly repressed. 

Then, having settled that point, I fell to 
thinking of her face, and I saw clearly that 
the cause of its fascination was that it was 
not oniy beautiful, but bad all the charm 
of a sweet disposition, and an open, candid 
mind. 

It was this that had made me feel #0 sure 
from the moment! saw her that she was 
guiltless ofthis absurd charge, 1 could 
trusta look from her betlerthan manya 
man’s oath. 

How warmly she thanked me 
interest in ber; bow dreadful she muat 
bave felt it to be falsely accused and dis- 
trusted by all her little world! And how 
quietly sbe had borne Itall, with what sel!- 
possession and eourage! She was, indeed, a 
jewel one might gladly spend life, and 
fortune, and all, to win, 

Herel put on my hatand went out to 
find Arthur Deveritt. This wasa young 
man whom! had once been able tw be- 
friend. He was a working jeweiler, a 
clever fellow at bis trade, and one who, | 
knew, would be delighted w render mea 
service, and, if necessary, hold Lis ton- 
gue. 

He would beable W& tell me at once 
woether the dlamond brooch held a picture 
concealed in it. I found bim just leaving 
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Scientific and Useful. 


RAILWAYS,.—The “regal red poppy” ha® 
recently been found to have the valuable 
power of binding with ita roots the soil in 
which it grows in such a manner tbat it 
will prove most valuable in supporting em- 
bankments, Already French engineers 
have undertaken the sowing of rallway- 
em bank ments with poppies, 

Hemr.—Hemp can be easily grown in 
nearly all sections of thia country, but the 
Obstacie to its successful cultivation is the 
labor of preparing it for market. There is 
awide field for inventive genius in devis- 
ing appropriate machinery for specially 
treating hemp and other fibrous plants 
which demand more labor than can be 
profitably bestowed on them, 

A Spipsr's THRKAD.—A bar of tron 
one inch in diameter will sustain a weight 
of twenty-eight tons; a bar of steel will 
sustain fifty-eight tons; and acoording to 
computation based upon the fact that a 
fibre only one four-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter will sustain fifty-four grains, a 
bar of a spider’s silk an inch ia diameter 
would support a weight of seventy-four 
tons. 

To Ramovwe TAR, Pitron, orn TuRPEN- 
TINS,--Scrape of] as much as you can; then 
wet the place thoroughly with good salad 
oll, and let it remain fortwenty-four hours. 
If linen or cotton, warh it out in strong 
warm soap-suds; if woolen or silk, take wut 
the oil with ether or spirits of wine, Ifthe 
stain is of tar, it may be removed, (after 
acraping and wiping,) by using cold tallow 
instead of salad oil. Rub and press well 
on the spot a small lump of good tallow, 
and leave it sticking there iill next day; 
then proceed as above. 


Tue TKLEPHONE.—The New York and 
New Jersey Telephone Compeny has about 
completed a slot-telephone machine, which 
will put the possessor of a nickel or some 
convenient piece of silver in communica- 
tion with any partofthecity, The super- 
intendent of the company atated that the 
pian is a perfectly feasible one, and he 
thought it surprising that some one had 
not thought of it before, The machine will 
be put up at all the elevated stations and 
places of public resort. The prices and 
other directions will be indicated on the 
sounding board, so that the manipulator 
will not be at all ata loss how to proceed, 
Aa the coin goes through the aperture the 
central office will be rung up and connec- 
tion made with the party wanted, as iu 
ordinary cases, 


F arm and arden, 


Tus Honsn.—Never whip a horse for not 
doing what be cannot understand is wanted 
of him, Few horses willfully refuse to per- 
form a service required, Kut they do not 
understand. Spend your energy in petiens- 
ly making the animal understand instead 
of spending it In whipping him, 





Living PLANTS.—The Japanese, in ex- 
porting living plants, wrap the roots in a 
mixture of earth and oarrots ground to- 
gether, As carrots retain moisture fora 
commiderable time, and aré slow to decom- 
pose, this bint Is worth the notice of our 
borticuituriste, 


Lew Tester.—This is an ingenious littie 
Instrument for testing the quality of eggs, 
so fares indicated by their transparency. 
It consists of a little cubloal box divided 
diagonally by @ imilrror, and having one 
aperture above into which to put the egy, 
another in front through which the ob. 
server examines its transparenoy, Ifthe 
egy gives aciear bright diso, It is good; if 
a black opaque one, it la bad, 


THe FauM,—Tho farm may not supply 
the proper foods for feeding In the most 
economical manner, and it Is therefore 
cheaper to buy certain foods than to depend 
entisely on that grown on the farm, Jn 
this connection it must not be overlooked 
that food brought on the farm is simply 
converted into something ela» more sala 
ble, and that the manure is valuabie « 
cording to the quality of the food upon 








“Sbeis thelady Ilive with; Iam her | your journey andin an excitable state. ic iks elite Ghee neat which the neuen a vena | 
com panion,’’ You went to bed tuinking of the brooch, ce } weissue anh Paeatwe PovLTar.—The 
‘Ie she your nearest friend?”’ in your sleep you forgot that Angad had no ont Saaeeenues t — ‘ dl poultry should be t ab Lhe 
“Yes; Lam anorphan, My mother died | business to take Madame Barceau's Keys, _— = joa ie bir . ple sane while ware E - ; the oody 
when i wagan infant, my father wboen J] | open ber jewel-case, and carry of her , = ‘ ' pia pas = poaen stiffe - 
Was about six years old. Then 1 lived | brooch witaout ber permission, soe anew A VARIETY OF — wr ba starry ould be = r eolchae — ( _ 
with my annt, She wes my only relation, | that uniess you did something of this sort | when it contains a variety of conatituent. . whesten straw, a " aa 
Ox rt cou ; Yr t r sousin of my you would not see it again. Phat was the Phosphates supply the growth and wast v » a 
pt a cousin, or rathera < : J alee g and your body car of the bones rea “ane 4 ‘ 
" jormers ab matter on te . sug 2 = 
edto geta situa Pureres KOO ne starch or , supply the carbor » tat * nae 
She eel Pc, Pe was ‘ virl ‘i did cross my twnind W speak of tt, but food, to be perfect, must . nia na | ’ . id be taken that ; . 
and she has been a kind iriend to mé,”’ 1 thought no one would believe such an * elements necessary for the objects suugbt, * or bruised. 
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Covetousnens. 

Modern society seems to have set aside, 
as hardly worth listening Wo, all warnings 
againat covetousness,; and a man, to be suc 
cerstul, is daily urged to be covetous. 

Ile ia covetous of fame, of place, of dig- 
nities and honors. Ile must do as other 
people do, and eapecially get on in life, 


abe rt og a@ much money in the process as 
be cap 
Ado on fall on his right band and a 


dezen on bie left, but he must not care, but 
rush! ward, He must profit by the mis- 
irtiocs of his triends; nay, indeed, he 
must live on them. 

“There is some moderation,’’ says a 
quaint easayest, ‘in the Toupinambaltians, 
who eat no men but their evemies; whilst 
we learned and polite Christians devour 
our neighbors, our friends, Our very rela- 
tioas in our greediness uf gain.’’ 

Covetous persons are bad subjects for the 
essayist to declaim upon or against, for 
when a writer bas mentioned their sin and 
tolly, he bes said almost all that he can; 
the rest will be mere word spinning. 

It is au unkindly crime, sod against 
the generosity of Nature, damaoable enough 
in its practice, and always batetul in its 
progress, but in the world at least success 
ful w the ond 

For il the covetous person is at the same 
lime a cupning one, be will make much 
money, aud to this money most men will 
bow down 

The consolation for the tree and gener- 
ous liver is this,—that the covetous fellow 
pever #ttracts a friend that is worth know- 
ing, and that his moet intimate acquaint- 
ances indulge in the same sin that he does, 
cordially covet bis goods, and wish him 
dead witb all their hearts, 60 that bis mon- 
ey and goods were in their possession. 

Avid we may add to this the fact that 
covetousness it an end!ess sack, a ftathom- 
less we!!, asicve which will not hold wa 
ter, atub with the bottom out. 

{tis a vradually progressive and absorb 
ing folly, ani vavies all things, you yet 
have none. If you are satisfiod with your 
house, youcan’t help envylag Jones bis 
pidtures, happy in your family, you look 
with a louging eye upon Brown's Alder- 
ney cw. Where will you end? 

The last command of the Decalogue is 
the fullest, and with reason: ‘Thou soalt 
not covet.”’ 

And what 4 c mprebenusive list of goyds 
it rebearses belore it comes to that sharp 
steel snap Which shuts up the whole com 
mapdmenut— ‘nor any thing that is his.’’ 

That one commandment includes the be 
hests of a!) the others, and truly ac: vetous 
mao breaks cach of the ten in prosecution 
ot this dirty, meao, contemptible an! very 
common 6in 

Very common, indeed! We wonder how 
many who read this will be 
None are quite 80, we 


free from 
have to lura round 


acd correct Ourselves mauy a time and oli 
We have chased agen and again the dev 
Covetouspess out « 7T, @pc aga: 
sgaip he bas fl Wo in through the wir 
io@ 
Toe cure for this silly, miserable and 


contemptub'e sla—.Dis 8\p which carries no 


I TR 


satisfaction with it, which grows in tndul- 
gence, makes its possessor at once mean 
and miserable, and miserably mean—is 
» «°tlon,—good, bonest Thank!u)nese, 
anu (ontentedness with what one bas, the 
greatest: all blessings and the truest wis 
dom. 

Noma. can have two stowachs, four 
hands, sod twice the epjoyment of life, 
such as .t is; therefore, materially a rich 
mac cannot be happier than he who has 


We know that great places carry great 
duties awd bring great cares; that rich men 
are generally eaten up in the mean anxie- 
ties of their place and meaner people who 
surround them; that health and a good coo 
science are the prime blessings, never to ve 
purchased "by covetouaness, but to be re 
tained only by the good; and that a thank 
ful heart is not only pleasing to God, but 
that it kills covetousness, makes a little for- 
tune into a great store, and blesses the 
owner, while it csases others to rejoice. 
—_—-- rt --© —ee-- ---- 

ALMOST any error in lile may be reme 
died save an error in marriage. If & man 
make a mistake in One thing, he can rec 
tify it by doing right atout another; if one 
mine be unproductive, or one field barren, 
he can try for gold in some fresh direction 
—it is competent for him to turn up the 
sods of distant acres, and plant and reap 
there; but to find you have chosen wrongly 
in marriage, is as when & man discovers, 
just as bis sun is close upon setting, that he 
has erred through life. There is no retrac 
ing either road, there is no getting rid 
either of the spent existence or of the law 
ful wife; the day is gone, the die cast, the 
decision made beyood recali; and unhappy 
indeed is he who finds he has taken the 
wrong turning. 

Man must have occupation or be misera- 
ble. Toil is the price of sleep and appe 
tite,—of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural 
sloth isa blessing. The whole world does 
not contain a briar or a thorn which Divine 
mercy could have spared. Weare happier 
with the sterility, which we can overcome 
by industry, than we could have been with 
spontaneous plenty sad uubounded protu 
sion. ‘The body aod the mind are improved 
by the toil that fatigues them. ‘The toil is 
a thousand times rewarded by the pleasures 
which it bestows, [te evjoymeuts are pe 
culiar. No wealth Cao purchase them, nv 
lndolence can taste tuem, They flow only 
trom the exertions which they repay. 

You cannot escape trom anxiety and Is- 
bor; itwthe destiny of humanity. You 
unay avoid indeed, to a great exteat, (some 
at least may,) taking part in the struggle 
ot life, in the sharp and eager competition 
ot an open profession, or the not less in- 
tense pursuit of some worthy object ot 
study. But, by what seems to me e just 
and wholesome retribution, those who 
shirk from facing trouble find that trouble 
comes to them. The indolent may contrive 
that he shall have less than his share o! 
the world’s work to do; but Nature, pro. 
portioning the instinct to the work, con 
trives that that little shal] only the more 
weary him. 

THExeE is nothing so abject as the wor 
ship of mere success, unless, indeed, it be 
the worship of mere wealth. There is 
nothing lower than to admire and fiatter a 
man simply because be has got un, because 
be has carried his point, because he haa 
come vo be talked about in the way in 
which he wished to be talked about, and 
to thiok scorn of others whose merits and 
ett rte may have been eqas! to his,for very 
likely much greater, but whose merits and 
eflorts have, from some Cause or Other, nct 
cen 80 Jucky as hisin gaining the object 
at which they aimed. 

REMEMBER that some of the brightest 
drope in the chalice of life may still remain 
tor us in old age, The last draught which 
a kind Providence gives us to drink, though 





vear the bottom of the cup, may, 4s it is 


| esid of the draught of the Roman oi old, 


have at the bottom, instead of dregs, cosily 
aris 


L;AKITUALLY enthusiastic 


| never so happy as when they are endeavi r 


/ ever, 


It is, how- 
the passion which 


ing to save you from yourself 
fortunate that 


peopie Are | 





prompts such persons 1s one of peculiar in. 
stability and caprice. Their ambition is to 
be doing, no matter what, so that the blood 
be exercised; and uninformed by principle, 
and without any special object in their 
ministry, they so divide thew industry 
among the many asto render endurable 
the sufferings of each. A firm show of 
resistance soon banishes the tormentor, 
who does not feel any deteat or disappoint- 
ment in bemg compelled to transter bis 
dispensations from Jack to Jopathan. 

Do you remember the old story of a 
young man who stood with bent head on 
the verge of « large piege of ground which 
be had to cultivate? He was discouraged 
and murmured: ‘‘I can never do it; it is 
wo extensive.’’ ‘‘My son,’’ said bis 
father,”’ ‘‘you need not plow to-day all 
this field. Do you see that little corner 
marked by a slight ridge? That ie your 
day’s work; only occupy youreelt with 
that now.’’ Let us apply these wire words 
to the hours which divide our day, and 
which are so many distinct portions of 
land that we have to plough and sow, and 
purchase heaven with their harvest. 

Envoy the littles of “every day. The 
great flavors of fortune come to but tew, 
and those who have them tel] us that the 
quiet, homely joys, which are within the 
reach of us all, areinfisitely the best Tnen 
let us re: cast them away, but trea-ure 
them as asunbeam, and get all the light 
and warmth irom it that the blessing nuids. 


THE great object of society is refresb- 
ment of spirit. This is not to be obiained 
by luxury or by the cankerous habit of 
speaking against others, but by a bright 
and easy interchange of ideas on subjects 
which, even in their lightestand mosi piay 
ful aspects, are worthy to engage the 
thoughts of men. 

Ir is almost impossibie to kill a man by 
honest hard work, but you can worry him 
to death in a very sbort time. It is the 
bpervous, not the muscular system, that 
gives out. Some people sing at tneir work 
aud live loug; others tret at their work and 
soon Wear oul. One song ie better than 
many tears, 

IN proportion as men develope their 
mors] uature, everything else will sesume 
iis proper proportivos. The bighest du 
vies, the most vite! truths, the deepest prio 
cipies of action will occupy the foreyround, 
aud minor intereste and lesser duties wil! 
fall gracetuily into their proper positions. 

iT is one thing to morsalize, another thing 
w act. There aré men who can utter tie 
most refined and elevated sentiments, and 
at the same time be guilty of crimes of the 
deepest dye. These are the most dauger 
ous of mankind. 

A MIND HBARTRD map finds life full ot 
joys, lor ne makes joys of things which 
else were not joys; and a simple hearted 
man cao be very joyous on a little joy; 
aud to the pure-hearted man all things are 
joys. 

KLEMBMBBR tbat every person, however 
low, bas rights and feelings. Ia all cou 
tentions let peace be ratber your objcc: 
than triumph; value triumph only as the 
means of peace. 

NEVER ask a favor. Lt is better to suff.r 
than © supplicate; and asking a favor, 
even from your dearest triend, or your 
nearset relative, is onlya mild form ot sup. 
plication. 

To recognise the seeds of virtue in the 
hearts of others, und to aid in their devel 
opment, is one of the noblest objects in 
human lile. 

Tks are men, who by long consultioy 
only \beir own inclination, have torgotie. 
that others have a claim to the same detc: 
ence 





anaes ; 
ly you would not have aftiction visit 

you twice, listen at once to that which 

eacnes 
VaNITY keeps persons in favor with 


| 

; 
themselves who are out of favor wi:b a! | 
others. 


The Worild’s Happenings. 





It is estimated that 500 organ grinders 
are lying idie in New York on account of the order 
forbidding carbetwwone music. 


A Rochester lady mourns a Maltese kit. 
ten, which fell overboard into Lake Kenka, N. Y,, 
aud was instantly bolted by a pike. 


The King of Siam is a magnificent ob- 
ject in state attire. He glistens from head to foot 
with jewels worth more than §1, 000, 00, 


The estate of Oliver Garrison, a New 
York man who committed suicide tn St. Louis, con- 
sists of 9625, 941 * In personal property. 


A Madison, Me., man, getting caught in 
4 bear trap lately, was beld a prisoner until released 
by persons attracted to the spot by his cries, 


Austin Steers, an inmate of the Soldiers’ 
Howe, at Chelsea, Mass,, bas fallen heir to $338 000 
by the death of a relative in Rhode Island. 


South African farmers are greatly an. 
noyed by baboons, The animals kill their sheep, 
rob their beehives and tear down frult trees, 


Queen Victoria uses two dcz:n pairs of 
gioveseach year, They coet8s.64. per pair. They 
are black, with four buttons, and the size is7',. 


A company interested in the propagation 
of che buffalo bas secured a large tract of land in 
Utah, where a herd of bison will soon be domiciled, 


At Cincinnati a wild steer, in atvempt- 
ing to butt an electric car off the track, smashed the 
headlight and drove his horns through the platform, 


A teminine resident ot Caribou, Me., 
harvested 40 acres of grain this season without any 
belp from the masculine sex. She used a machine 
reaper. 


‘The report of the Coroner of St. Louis 
shows that during the last year 21 persons were 
crushed to death in that city by street cars—mostly 
the **bob-tallse,’* 


A Hot Spring in Bramwell, W. Va., is 
only fifteen feet distant from a spring whose water 
is almostice cold, Both springs have only recently 
been discovered. 


Burgiars bave been very b>id at Schuy)l- 
kill Haven, this State, and the oiher night they ran- 
secked a house where three men were sleeping with 
guneatthelr bedeide, 


An undertaker in Lima, Ohio, bet ‘‘the 
finest coffin money can get, and the cost of an elabo- 
rate funeral,’’ on the recent election. The bet isto 
be paid when the winner dies, 


A man in Simer county, Cal., who killed 
a neighbor's steer to save his own family from starv- 
ing, declined counsel, pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to one year in the State prison, 


A partridge, attracted by the light in a 
botel at Binghamton, Conn,, flew against the win- 
dow with such force that ite head was driven through 
the thick plate glass. The bird’s bead was crushed 
by tue biow. 


Numerous methods of cheating the auto- 
matic welghing machines bave been devised, but it 
rewalusfor New Haven lads tu think of attaching a 
stripg to the nickel With which, after obtaining their 
weight, to withdraw Lhe coln, 


While removing an old straw stack uear 
Curtis, Nebraska, ere was founda ben which bad 
beeu Imprisoned under the plie for several moaths, 
A balf dozen chicks lb the pest were dead, but the 
beu Itved 24 hours after belng restored w light and 
tiberty. 


It ia told that in a late divorce trial in 
Maiue, at the moment when the judge was decree- 
ing the divorce, the clerk held in bis hand a tele- 
«raw irom the wife, asking to be informed when ber 
husband obtained his divorce, as she and another 
man were to be married as soun as it could be legally 
doue. 


John Peyton, of Maine, was apparently 
as healthy @ man as there wasin the State. He was 
sitting inachair when a frieud came up, spoke to 
him and slapped him familiarly on the shoulder. He 
‘ied instantly, The autopsy showed no evidences of 
heart failure ur apoplexy, and the cause of his death 
is a inystery. 


A sign that is attracting hundreds of 
people to where it hangs, on a carpenter shop, in 
Paterson, N.d., reads: ‘‘Coffins made and repaired. 
Fatra strong ones for country people,.’’ The old 
man who owns the establishment bas his own coffin 
on hand, Itis made of pine wood and is covered 
with a neat pattern of wall paper, 


A Maine contemporary tells of a mer- 
chantioa Angusta who examines every package left 
in his store, whether be has any businessto or not. 
‘The other day an acyuaintance, knowing this fal'- 
ing, left a paper bag of horuets!in the merchant's 
slore, wo be ‘“‘kept safely until called for,’’ The 
merchant explored as usual, with results that may 
easily be guessed. 


About five hundred people gathered 
arounda hole at Bridgeport, Conn., into which a 
horse bad fallen, bead first, a few uays ago. His 
hody fitted the hole so closely that it was impossibie 
to attach a rope, and his rescue seemed doubtful un- 
tll sowe one suggested throwing back the gravel inw 
the hole. Asit gathered about the animal's feet he 
rose ligher and bigber, until he gained the level of 
the roadway. , 


A Michigan newspaper relates that Tru 
man Barnes, of Three Oaks, while in the attic of bis 
house ‘‘unbeknownst’’ to his wife, slipped and fel! 
through the plastering, so that ils legs **hung dang- 
ling down.** Mrs. Barnes thought the legs be- 
longed to a burglar and she grabbed them and held 


on, meantime shoutlox for help, The neighbors 
came in, looked al the upstaire half of the suppo:ed 
burgier, aod quieted Mre, barnes. 


An sudscious tramp had an experience 


ln Rutiand, Vit,, that be will not soon forget. Just 
a! dusk be called at a residence and ragg the duel 
and the mano of the house answered it. Tae 
| rusted rudely by him tutotbe hallway and dems 
<r rhe wan of the house repiied You ar 
we ae \ bave yme to just the righ 
- liyou hbappe to hit t so we lam 
Boueridof the muunte and took two of your Irie 
over only yesterday. juet wait.’’ The pext 
meni the man hed vanished, and, looking d0wse bie 
street, the Moerif! saw bim rupoing at & race-boree 
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ADRIFT. 


—_—_e—_—_—_— 
Only some withered blossoms, 
Crumbling to dry decay; 
Only a glove half torn in two, 
And idly thrown away, 


Only a heart that’s breaking — 
That is if hearts can break — 
Only a man adrift for life, 
All for a woman's sake! 


Finished for ever and done, 
Wrecked by a treacherous emile: 
Following madly a will-o'-the-wisp, 

Happy, if but for a while, 


Only a heart that’s broken— 
That is if hearts can break — 

Only a man adrift for life, 
All for a woman's sake! 


A Great Event. 


BY FAYR MADUGC, 














ple. We loved each otber, and we 

had two children, who were as pretty 
and healthy and nice-mannered as parents 
could with. 

We were alsorich, and when one has 
love and wealth, not counterbalanced by 
bad health or bad temper, one has pretty 
nearly everything that cap render life de- 
lightful, We bad, indeed, only one subject 
of complaint; sometimes we found exiei- 
ence a trifle monotonous, 

“I think,’’ my wife would say, yawning; 
“T really do think life is too uneventful. it 
is quite stupidly flat Why doesn’t some 
thing interesting happen?”’ 

‘‘Well, what should you like?’ I would 
rejoin. “Shall I hire an assassin to stab 
me at the opera? or a gypsy to steal the 
children? or——” 

**Nonsense!”’ cried she, laying her pretty 
hand on wy lips. “Of course I don’t mesn 
anything fearful and bideous like murder 
and kidnsepping. I don’t know what | 
mean; anytoning wouid do, so long as it 
was exciting and unusual,”’ 

This, however, was the only thing in 
which 1 couldn’t gratify ber, for one can't 
buy unusual events by the ounce, or keep 
them bottled in one’s ceilar. So 1 tried to 
sesuage her longing with philosophy. 

“We are both young,” I said. “who 
knows what may happen before we keep 
our golden wedding? We must wait 
patiently.” 

‘Wait!’ exclaimed my wife, ‘Yeu, the 
end of tbe worid is coming, but we shan’t 
live to see it,’ 

Time, however, proved that 1 was right. 
One day she received the following letter 
from her only brother, in Australia: 


M* wife and I were a very happy covu- 


‘““My dear Lucy: 1 have just nursed back 
to life, after a long and dangerous brain- 
fever, my great friend, George Stormont; 
and as the doctors concur in saying a sea- 
voyage is the best thing for him, I mean to 
put him on board the ‘Mount Vernon,’ on 
the 29.h, and ship bim off to England. His 
only relation, a married sister, lives in 
Scotland, so {1 am desiring bim to go 
straight to you, as Iam sure you wili be 
willing to put him up for a short time till 
he is equal to a long railroad Journey, and 
I teel confident you and Frank will pay 
him all the attention you can for my 
sake, 

“It he recovers on the voyage you will 
find him sociable and agreeabieé and up to 
everything; but the doctors tell me he may 
not be quite himself for some months, and 
ifso you will see him as he is now—a 
silent individual, rather eccentric, prefer- 
ring solitade, and always mooning about 
the place and wandering into rooms where 
he has no business, Bat one must excuse 
the vagaries of an invalid, and I trust that 
you ang Frank wil) bear with him,as | said 
before, for my sake, 

‘‘No more now, as ] am busy with my 
usual avocations, and extra basy looking 
after Stormont. 

‘‘With much love to you all, 
‘*K ver your affectionate brother, 
“EpGab ARKOWSMITH.” 

“P,8,—Stormont will arrive @ fortnight 

after this jetter,’’ 


He came, however, that evening. We 
were astonished, but we hastened to wel- 
cone him, aud found biu in the study—a 
Sal), spare wan, with a sbort dark beard, 


and cropped black hair. He rose slowly 
iroai the easy coair in which he was seated, 
and looked at us foolishly. 


‘We are very giad to see you, Mr. Svor 


it,”’ said |, taking his hand. ‘‘How are 
t Bett. — 
§ he > 
and g bis ha s bead 
Country air w goon set you UF; sald 
] How did you ieave Edgar?” 


‘Edgar wrote you were coming witb the 





] 


‘Mount Vernon;’ but surely she isn’t in 
yet?” remarked Lacy. 

“I got off earlier than 1 had dered to 
hope,’ said Stormont. “In the ‘Monte 
Rosa’ there was a berth, and it was thought 
better I should not delay.” 

“Toat was the mail that brought Kdgar's 
letter?”’ said Lucy. 

Yes,” said Stormont, 

After that he reispsed into silence, and 
we could only extract monosyliabic an- 
swers from him. Weesw that he was ta- 
tigaed, and | presently showed nim to his 
rooms—two apartments on the ground 
floor, which Luoy’s thoughtfulness had 
provided. 

“My wile fancied you might like to be 
saved the stairs,” [ said. 

He thanked me warmly, 

“It waa very kind of Lady Dennis,” he 
sald. ‘'] sleep badly, and often take a walk 
in the early morning, so this will suit me 
exactly,ae I shall be able to leavethe house 
without disturbing any one ”’ 

‘Take care none of my servants wistake 
you for a burglar,” said | laughing. 

“Ob, they won't do that,” he returned, 
with a smile, 

Sv I left him, and as he was very quiet 
and taciturn, and bis brain evidently still 
extremely weak, Locy and | found that nis 
presence made very little difference to 
us. 

“Don’t mind me,’ he eald, the next day. 
“I feel exhausted, and conversation tires 
ine. But | aw not ill, and you will please 
mine best and serve me most if you will let 
me gO my Own way and not concern your- 
selves about me,’’ 

So we left hi « to follow bia own devices, 
and eas he preferred to have his meais in bis 
Own room we saw very little of him, 

‘it's too bad,’’ Lucy said to me, “I did 
think Mr Stormont would have been an 
exciting clement. | hoped we should have 
had the house crowded witn nurses and 
brain specialista,and that perhaps he would 
bave gone suddenly mad, and you would 
bave restrained him in some herojc man- 
ner. Instead of which ne is ae humdrum 
as possible. At least, he might have gone 
a little orezy.”’ 

‘Well, be may yet,” said I, 
only been here a week to-day.’’ 

That evening Jobneon demanded an in 
terview of me, 

“Weil, Jobnson?’’ I] said to this old ani 
faithful domestic, 

“I’m not easy about Mr, Storimont, Sir 
Francis,’ said Jobaeon, carefully lookin, 
over his shoulder, though be had as care. 
fully closed the door bebind him when he 
entered, 

‘“W hat le the matter with Mr. Siormout?”’ 
I inquired, 

“*He’s an uncommonly queér gentieman, 
Sir Francis,” replied Johnson. ‘Severai 
uights l’ve found him wandering avout 
my psotry, and yesterday he frightened 
Mra. Kowe out of her wits by coming in 
when she and me was holding 4 confiuen- 
tial communication in the housekeeper’s 
room. Mra, Rowe’s heart is weak, N.r 
Francis,”’ 

I couldn’t belp smiling, for it was no se- 
cret where the weakness in Mrs, Kowe’s 
heart tended. 

“What explanation did Mr, Stormont of- 
fer?” I asked. 

“None, Sir Francis,” said Johnson, ‘He 
pot his band to his bead and looked be 
wildered, and then went off. He’s been 
caught upstairs by the girls just the sa ue, 
and Jane wet bim at your dressing-room 
door. And it makes it worse because |) 
walks so soft. Weain’t none of us saugry 
with the poor gentieman, Sir Fraucis, tut 
wethink he’s stark mad, and there will 
be murder, if he ain’t looked sbarp 
alter.’’ 

“] hope not, Jobneon,’’ 1 said. “This is 
just what Mr. Arrowsmith prepared us for, 
bis words were: ‘He goes mooning about 
the piace, and wandering into rooms where 
be las no bosiness,’ I can’t tarn my 
brotver-lo-law's friend out of iny house 
because be'’s odd.”’ 

‘{ hope nothing may come of it, Nir 
Franc a,” said Jounson solemnly. 

“] trust not,” said 1, ‘Mr, Stormont 
will go soon, Meantime, don’t let any one 
trighten ner ladyship. There ia novbing 
murderous in a tendency w joke into 
sirange pisces.” 

Nevertheless, I feit somebow uneasy and 
watched my gucst narrowly. But there 
was nothing in his demeanor to warrant 
ny apprehensions, aud I presently forgot 


“He bas 





1 wae just kissing ber when ws suddenly 
found that Stormont wes in the room. 
Lucy blusbed prettily at being caught in 
ber busband’s arnm, and i daresay I grew 
bot. 

“Weare going toa ball,”” I stammered. 
“| was just telling my wife her diamonds 
became her,."’ 

“S80 1 heard,” said Stormont. May |! 
look at your diamonds, Lady Dea- 
ois?’’ 

He spproached and gased admiringly at 
her necklace and earrings. 

“Beantifuil” be sald,several times, ‘‘Dia. 
mouds of the first water! I know some 
thing avout diamonds; wy great uncle was 
diamond merchant.” 

“If you were going with us, you would 
ece far finer diamonds than mine," said 
Lucy. “The duchess has diemonds that are 
absolutely priceless, and such a quantity! 
She has them sewn on to her dress, and two 
detectives al ways close to ber.’’ 

“1 wonder she dares walk about in such 
precious things,’”’ observed Stormont. “At 
large parties it is Imposribie wo say what 
bad characters nay not alip in.’’ 

“Well, ava matter of fact, she doesn’t 
walk about,’”’ said Lucy. “A few years 
ago she burt ber spine out bunting, end she 
ie always on the sofa.”’ 

“Wouldn't you Iike to come with us, my 
dear fellow?’ said I, 

“Thank you, l think not,’’ he replied, 
plaintively: “I should like it, but { fear 
the noise and head would burt my bead. 
Thank you, Lady Dennis, for letting me 
see your treasures. I hope you keep them 
carefully?’ 

‘Op, yes! Frank keeps them in bis 
strong box, and when we travel they go to 
tne bank," she replied. “Frank will Icok 
them up to morrow as safe as an iron 
chureb.”’ 

“To morrow!—not till to-morrow?" ¢x- 
claimed Stormont in a horrified voice, 

‘No,’ sald she; “why should be tire hiin- 
self? Nobody could take them out of our 
room,"’ 

At this moment the carriage was an- 

nounced, and | carried Lucy «ff. It was a 
good bali, and the duchess lay in state,c »v- 
ered with superb diamonds, and watoied 
by two soute and intelligent funotion- 
series, . 
In the course of the evening a gentie- 
waniike stranger, witb a long fair beard 
aud rather long fair bair addressed we and 
asked if J could point out Sir Francis Dea- 
nis. | told bim that 1 was the ygentioman 
in question, and he bowed very courteous- 
ly. 

“You will excuse the liberty 1 took,” he 
sald; “but 1 believe my old friend, George 
Storwont, ie staying with you. | only 
heard of his whereabouts today, and at 
cockorow | start for the Uontinent, or | 
should have called to see bim. Perhaps 
you will say that you me  Uolonel 
/ Estrange.”’ 

I was pleased with the colonel’s manner, 
and we entered into conversation,and alter 
a time he begged me to present bim to the 
duchess. 

This I did willingly, knowing that the 
poor duchess’ chief pleasure lay in talking 
with agreeable people, and after that I icut 
sight of hia. 

It was late when we left, and on reaching 
bome we found Stormont walking in the 
drive, smoking. He followed the carriage 
quickly and helped Lucy to alight, and 
we stood taiking in the hall fora few min- 
utes, 

‘tAnd the duchess and her diamonde?’’ 
inqgaired Stormont presently. 

‘The duchess and ber diamonds were ail 
there,” said 1. ‘By the way, Stormont, | 
met a friend of yours,a Colonel L’ Katranye, 
and | introduced him to the duchess, 
who, 1 understand, was charmed wit): 
bim, 

“Heis a very nice fellow,’’ said Stor 
moult; ‘quite a ladies’ man. I wonder 
what be wae doing bere? However, | 
wusen’t aeep you, Lady Dennis; you wust 
be very tired,” 

We went upstairs, and, as usual, Lucy's 
diamonds were iefion ber dressing-tabie. 
We had done this so repestediy that it 
pever occurred to us to do ditierently, not- 
witbmanding the astonishment Stormiunt 
had expressed. But we committed the in- 
discretion once too often, Tbe next morn 
ing Lucy's exquisite diamonds had adisap- 
peared. 

An unusual event had Lbappeued at lest, 
but it was too serious for joking. Lucy «an 





| Jobneon’s revelations, and ceased Ww lie] too miserabie to get up, and at iast | leit 
|eawake at night listening for screéame of | her to ber maid, and wentdown two break 
rder fast «a 6 pondering what steps ! sh¢ 
SLOT t e a is 6@ 6fOrtnle sake 
when we Wel 2 cy ” 6 /URS Hed Bar y poured my o fee w 
jengal’s. Lucy donned ber diamonds,asd Hwrmont came in He peid an ope ‘ 
thought she lo ked very eautiful io in bia band, and seemed quite alert an 
tnem, and told ber ev. cheerta i 





‘Good morning,’’ he began eagerly. 
“I've beard from my sister, She isin Lon- 
don; has come up on porpose to meet me 
and wants me to join her to-day.’’ 

“Indeed,” said I abeentiy. ‘Your sister 
—Mre. Macdonald—in town—ob!”’ 

Stormont looked at me, surprised. 

“Anything the matter?” he said. 
Dennis not well?’’ 

“Well, yea, something is the matter,’ 
said I, “Something deucedly disagreeable 
bes happened. My wife’s diamonds have 
been stoien,”’ 

‘ood Lord!” exclaimed Stormont, ex- 
cltedly. 

He was #0 taken abeck that he literally 
fellinto a chair and sat there staring at 
me, 

“Chose diamonda?” he said at lant, 
‘Those splendid diamonds? I have no 
words, Did you lock them up?’ 

“N >,” IT replied, “I’ve bean a confounded 
fool. But the diamonds were close to us 
and we don’t sleep heavily.’’ 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked Stor- 
mont, 

“No one,”’ I said. “All my servants 
have been with me #0 long. Some one 
must have been secreted in the bouse.’’ 

“And what are you going to do?’’ be 
asked, “Can 1 do anything In town? |! 
must go up by the 3 15."’ 

We discussed the subject all the morn- 
ing, ana Stormont’s indignant interest was 
very consolatory,and when Lucy appeared, 
ashe was greatly cheered by bia syimpathy 
and bopefulness, He was certain that the 
rogues would be taken and the diamonds 
recovered. 

“You are very sanguine,” said she. 
“You seem quite well to-day, Mr. Nwr- 
mont” 

“] feel mach better,” be replied. ‘Joy 
is a fine doctor; and the expectation of see- 
ing my sister bas made another man of 
me, Then this atrocious burglary excites 
tae toa pitoh Lean’t describe, Lady lon 
nis, you must recover your diamonds. | 
aball ran down on Maturday to hear ti« 
news. A talk will be so inuch more nutie- 
factory than letters,’”’ 

I drove Stormont to the tation. Hy bis 
advice I had not called in the locs! police, 
but telegraphed to London for a detective, 
aod I should meet bim bya train which 
would arrive soon alter the 51) de. 
parted, 

“Ky the way,’’ said Stormont, a we 
stood watiting on the platform, “about 
Volonel IL.'Ketrange—what did be look 
like?’ 

‘About your height,’’ I said. ‘Thin and 
fair, with a long beard and longish hair— 
not military-looking at all.’’ 

A very peoullar ¢xprossion cause over 
Stormont’s face and be wWiilsticd soft- 
ly. 

“My dear fellow,” be sa’d, ‘that’s your 
burglar! How these rascals get to know 
things passes my comprebensicn, but 
somehow they do. I have a friend—a 

Jolone! L’Eatrange—but he is atout and 
extremely dark, and wears a moustache 
only. Uepend upon it, that fellow boaxed 
you. 1 wonder he didn’t pay Lis attention 
to the duchess’s diamonds aiao,”’ 

Sobebad. A gentleman came up at that 
moment, and after shaking hands sald ¢x.- 
cited ly: 

“Heard the news, Dennia?’’ 

“Only my own, Shaw,” I replied dis 


“Lady 


mally. “My wife’s diamonds have been 
stolen,”’ 

‘By Jove!” cried Shaw. “And the 
duchess lost twenty of her finest dfamonds 
last night—cut off her dress —whiie tiie de- 


tecti ves stood by.’’ 

We told him about L’Estrange, and he 
listened with interest, 

“We think it is a celebrated burgiar of 
the name of Paxton, alias Grubb,” he said, 
lowerlng bis voice, 'That’s what tbe po 
lice think, They say no other man could 
have done it.’’ 

“I thought Paxton was safely ont of the 
way,” sald Stormont. “Surely IT remem 
ber hearing of him when I| was w ia. 
Waau’t he concerned in the great diamond- 
robbery at Gray Towers in ‘/!"’ 


“He was,” replied Shaw, “but he’s on 
the loose «gain pow, and the police! ave 
been watching bim. Two weeks ago Vir, 
Howard lost ber dreaming-bag, with £1) Wu0 


worth of jewels in it l’axton wae sus- 


pected and traced to Canterbury, then 


wave his pursuers the alip aod otely 
disappeared,” 
“tie bas probably been | ying iletly 
the netyhvorhood,”’ said Stor: t, ae t 
ame Uj ‘Dennis, w a 
y AT) 
at 
ad se » 
T - ¢ ‘ gz an Wwe 
Ormor wee an 
But the Stormont who wu 1 before me, 
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with Edgar Arrowamith’s letter in his 
hand, waa not the man who had gone to 
town that efternoon, In a moment |! 
rea ized the truth. Stormont the First wae 
Vaexton the burgiar! 

Uortalnly a very uncommon thing bad 
happened at jiast, and when Paxton wa« 
caught it all came out; bow be hed robbed 
Mre. Howerd, and, biding in my groopnds 
bed beard Lucy read her or's letter 
aloud; bow, as Colonel L Eetrange, under 
cover of my introduction, be had roboe/ 
tue duchess; bow, as be stood on the plat 
form talking of the burglary, the duchess’s 
Clemonds and Lucy’s were actually on bis 
person! 

There was no doubt that Paxton hed 
been superiatively clever, and in my ad 
miration for bia talenta and my sorrow 
that they were put to such tli uses, 1 tor- 
Kave bis chuckling over his delight at hav- 
ing “gausmoned that fool, Sir Fran- 
cis.’’ 

My dear wife never sighs tor extraordi- 
nary events now; we both think we have 
had enough of them. Weare as bappy as 
ever, for burgiare @annot take away iove 
and children, and good bealth and sweet 
tom per. 

But we are happy minus the diamonds, 
for Paxton got them abroad before ne was 
caught. J wanted to give Lucy some 
more, but she wouldn't let me, 

“I couldn’t bear tbe responsibility 
again,” she said, ‘Give them, by-and-by, 
wo Kaby’s wite,” 

As for the duke,be never wearies of chal- 
fing me, and calling me Coloue 
l, Metrange’s confederate, 

——> ¢- 


In a Storm. 


BY O. B A. 











avd down came the offending missive 

on the table, while the recipient 
» «liked up and down like a caged lion In a 
rane, 

Soene: ap apartment in chambers in 
Londov,saia apartment containing a ready 
packed portimanteau and a gun-case, inuil- 
Celing «ue departure of one of the two 
young men present, It wasn’t Jack Bas. 
ooby, for he bad all the airof beng a fx 
ture; more iikely it was the tall, good-look 
ing fellow, who was fastening up the uister 
he had Just put on. 

“What's the matter with the letter?’ 
asked Jack, scarcely removing his ol- 
gar. 

*“Kead it and see, What do I care for 
cou pacta!l I thought all that bosn was done 
with. And en uneirees forsooth! 1 hate 
helresses!"’ 

“I can't read while you're chattering 
like an incensed parrot!" seid Jack, look- 
ing at bie impetuous friend. 

‘Ou, 1 beg your pardon." 

A minute's silence, and Jack .ald down 
the letter. 

‘Well?’ said Leslie Vernham. 

“You are going?” 

‘1 baven’t a choice, have Il? Bat to send 
me tuat letter when I'm on tue eve of 
starting for Ballyouln, which is thirty 
nities from my uncle’s place! | sball bave 
to alter my whole route as econ as | get to 
Dubitn, And all about s confounded littie 
girl with a turned-up nose!” 

‘Does your uncile’s letter say that? I[ 
didn’t notice a description of the young 
lady.’’ 

*Don't be eqperaing, Jack, Uan't you 
see whata fix l’m in? Here’s my unoae 
done everytuing for mé, brought me up, 
been kindness iteelf, and I’ve got to do ba 
tie witb hii.’’ 

“Why? You haven't anything but what 
he allows you—you won't havea penny i! 
he chooses to leave it away. You baven't 
even seen Lhe girl, and yet you put your- 
seif inthia fume. Romance ts out of piace 
in & Man Without means,” 

“Coufound it, Jack, what's come over 
you?’ asked Vernnam, in supreme aston: 
ishiment. ‘Do you oall it romanoe lo think 
a little bit ol love is necessary for the wo. 
inan one inaerries?”’ 

**] can’t see why you ehouidn’t fall in 
love with Miss O'Hara.” 

“What « oold-biooded fellow you are! 
1 oan’t fall in love to order like 
that!’ 

“Don't fall in love, then—only marry 
her.’’ 

“IT wouldn't marry a woman to order if 1 
were dylug for love of her!”’ declared L s- 
jie Vernuam, deliberately. “My uuole 
treats it a= a settled thing. I shali not i.e 
introduc@1 t Miss O'Hara. I’il eee anotbur 
veluge before i givein. f abaill go to ine 
MucNamaras asi settied. |] won't mias 
my shooting for ail tae beiresses born. 
Thank beaven there aré nO women at 
Baliyuuin House save Mre, MacNawara 
and tbe maics, and one can’t be expend 
to warry Oue Of thew,’’ 

Jack roered, Verubam, alter an attempt 
to preserve tue diguity of righteous ange , 
laughed too, 

“Does your uncle want a to brea 
your sLooting engagement?’ sald Jack, 
woen both Wore Cainer, 

‘You, just to meet this odious Jrish 
beirees.’’ 

“Him! your own mother was Irish.’ 

‘| waen't applying the adjective to her 
naliouailly, Due W ber peiressnip,” seid 


saa oma for a fellow to get!’’ 


Verubam. “] shall go and see my uncle, 
bim J won't werr:y at eal: until i 
10088, and then goon io Baiiybulo. It's 

" nost awkward fix | @haill bave to 
me y luggage On from Du lin to Baily 
nu ovt gOlug W ve thered wi.h 

| Dose My ULOIe Wi eo. Iné DAaVe a 

so lw side to Ballybuin, and if he’s tu 


angry I suail taxe‘one. Here, Jim,” he 
flung Open tue door, and the iandiady’sson 


sppesred, “cal! a poner. one pat these | 


things in. Gand don’t know 
when I ehall be —m esbout a month, | 
darreay.”’ 


Of be went, in bearumacarum feahion, 
end at night was pecing the dock of the 
“ earner while sne tossed in St, George’s 
Channel. 

M. Fitz :oraid ved in a sparsely -inbab- 
ted disiriot, in a big, old rambling house, 
The raliroet was ten miles of, and ajaunt 
ic g car wastheonly conveyance to be got 
at (he station, 

Of thia the young English nephew of the 
Irian lancowner bad evalied and 
arrived iate at nightat the Filagerald man- 


‘Tue old gentleman had retired, and Lee- 
ile’s welcome came from anancient dowes- 
—o all the dogs. 

The servant talked with a brogue that no 
one who wes yot part Irish eould have 
translated word for word, 

‘Maser won't be down till luncheon to- 
morrow, sir,’ sald thi retainer, 

“Nos tilt tuncheon. I wan’t to on to 
Baliynuin,” said Vernbam “isn’t he 
well?” 

“I don’t know, eir,”’ 

*] don’t believe he is unwel!,”’ muttered 
Lesiie, when alone. “Unoie Hugh bes 
Served ine tricks iike that Defure, when be 
thought to conquer me,” 

fhe consequ: noe of the trick—if trick it 
wore —was that he met bis uncle prepsred 
to give no quarter, Botn bad Irish com- 
bativeness iargely developed—-nataraily 
they cane to a figut. 

Mr. F.izgeraid, who had old-fasbioned 
notions of the duly of sub: ission from the 
young, called bis nepbew an obstinate, un- 
grateful Saxon. 

Vernhem fired up at mm and barely 
meinteined deornt respyot. it was the big- 
got battie they bai cver bad, The others 
bad suinehow deen s.voothed over by the 
real afivction botween thetwo, This looked 
asif noamount of affection or anything 
6186 Could take oul the creases. 

*Oncs for all, sir, will you obey me?’’ de- 
manded the unole, thumping the table like 
a hammer, 

*Oaoe for all, No!’ answered the nep. 
bew. “lam nota siave—yours, nor avy 
man’s You can do what you ike in we 
inatter!’’ 

“You are goit g to MacNamara’s?’’ 

“yes, lan” 

“Ve y well, and don’tcome back here 
till vou are ready to obey me.”’ 

*Toen I'l: say good-bye tor ever!’' re- 
torted the young iman, ailthe more aogry 
because hé was grieved. 

Oat he went, suutiing the door behind 
him with a peng that wike every echo in 
the house, ‘l'ne grvoin found nim the best 
horse in tye stable, aod got wine and food, 
and pul tuem iu # small 64d ile bag, not- 
withstanding Vernbam’s remvuastrance, 

“T won't touch It,’’ he said, 

“Nonsenes, sir; you needn't he too 
proud, It’li bea biack night, Mr. Leslie, 
and you vugbtn’t to begin a thirty-miie 
ride. There ian’t a pigstye even on the 
road. it’s a wild country, t.o—ugly roads, 
and up mountalis,”’ 

*] svould go if it were up the Himal- 
ayes,” ead Verobam, the force of ibe 
speech being quite lom un the groon, 

He tha sk the wan very oordially, 
mounted Hermit, aad rode off. 

You, it sas a wild country, with roads so 
bed that he could not go fast, Tben itcame 
On to rain, and, being a biily district, the 
raiu wae naif mist. By-and-by that c.auged 
t» a downpuur, 

Vernbam rodecn doggedly. When peo- 
pls are thorough'y enxry, bardship and 
d soomiort, and general cisagreesbies are 
positively embraced, He would bave been 
in‘tignaot if tue moon bad come out. 

Presently Hermit b gan tloshy. 

‘What's up, old fellow?” said the rider, 
soo hingly. 

Heriuit was a borse without any ogly 
trivas, so (he young man iouked about to 
see whut Caused the vagaery 

It was quite eveulng, and on one side 
rose up a oill that tos ered above him, and 
on (he O.ner wae a serits of dreary fieids 
of sodden grass. 

Uuder tue bill there were a few trees, get- 
ting ratoer Jeaficss, and Vervbam’s keen 
sigut saw something beneath one of those 
tress, He couldn't be quite sare,so be pul 
led up, and called. There waa no auewer; 
not a sound, 

He threw himael! tw the ground, 

‘Wait a minute, Hermit,” be said, and 
strode towards the tree, 

Something startea up out of the gloom 
something with floating bright hair an 
a white tace, and great, terrified eyes. Was 
ita child—a woman—a banshee? 

Vernubawm fell back astep. 

‘By all tho ealnta!’”’ bebroke out, “What 
are your” 

Whatever it was, it put up two pretty 
white bands, and sobbed. 

Tues decided Vernbam that the creature 
must be human. sesides, there war a 
jewelled ring on one of the hands, anid 
gboste don't wear gems. He tooc down 
the littie handa very y: 

“Husol’ hegaid. ‘Don’t be frightened 
of me, I wouldn’t burt a bair of your 
head, if I could win heaven by it,’’ 

The giri—she waa nota child—lifted a 
pair of those lovely Irieh gray eyes that 
seem to go to one’s heart at ooce, A man 
with an ounce of evil could not beve borne 
the look she gave tuis young EKaglahb- 
iban. 


‘Il am not afraid of you atall,” she said, 
simply. 

Soe bed the tous f brogue so dear to 
iin Oecauee his mother had had it; per 
heps be bad just a suspicion of it himeelf 


now and then. 





. “Thank you,” hesaid, as simply as she, 





| 


oot me what J oan do for you. Have 

“No, [ couidn’t get on in this storm. Is 
there any beiter near?’ 

“Notashed even. You are wet,” laying 
bis band on the arm of ber rough oloth jao- 
ket. 

Sue was dressed like a lady, though 


isinly. She wae evidently « lady from 
er speech and face. 
“Where do you come from?” he asked, 
tenderly. 
“J would rather not say,” said the girl, 
tant pardon, I did not ask from 
6 r bs] 
euricalty. May 1 know where you are go- 
’ 
a hesitated. 


“*] don’t think you are asking from curt- 
osity,’’ abe said, ‘‘but if I can’t pet on, it’s 
Bot mucn ase for you to know.’ 

“You can’t ex me to leave you bere 
—a young giri—slone at this hour, in this 
desolate place,’ eaid Vernbam. “I will 
tell you where | am going, and you need 
only say whether that will suit you or not. 
Baliybuin is wy goal,”’ 

She turned her face a littie aside. 

“That direction would suit me,’ she 


d. 

“Will you come with me, then? You 
cannot stay here; there is no shelter, and 
it is bardly safe,’’ 

“There is not asoul to harm m4,” she 
said. “You area stranger, perbaps?”’—this 
a little questioning|ly. 

“No, 1am not. I was partly brought up 
io tain district, I am half irish, if that is 
any peasport to ary) confidence; the reat of 
we is Eugiish; but both parts are entirely 
and cheerfully at your servics. I ~~ 
no questions—if you are running aWay 
that is none of my business. if you don’t 
mind a seat on my horse! think | can shel- 
ter you a little from the storm—it isn’t fit 
for a delicate thing like you!”’ 

She flushed, and shrank back a lit- 
tle. 

You are very, very kind,’’ she said, with 
quick tears in ber eyes, “but 1 aouldn’t 
troubie you so!’’ 

‘I shall think you don’t trust me,’ said 
Vernbam. 

“On, bat I dol’? exclaimed the girl, ear- 
nemly. “Piease don't think that, 1 will 
come. It is very goodol you.” 

it was Vernham'’s turn to flush now, 

‘No, not at alll’? he said, “A inan is 
bound to oelp a woman.”’ 

He took her hand, and led her to where 
Hermit stood waiting patiently. 

Toe girl stood as patiently while her 
knight mounted—aalip of a girl she was, 
be thought, ashe bent down and swung 
her up before bim. 

She had not noticed that while ne was 
talking to her he had divested himself of 
bie uister, and now began to wrap it 
around ber, 

‘*W hat sre you doing?”’ she said, and pro- 
tested that sue had a thick jacket—that she 
weuldn’s bear of it. 

Verubaw only smiled. 

‘*] was called an obstinate Saxon to-day,”’ 
he said, and was surprised to find that his 
anger wasall gone. “I must carry oat my 
Cuaracter.’’ 

Sne bad to submit, with a grateful look 
that set his chivairy on the qui vive; she 
took it as a matter of course when be pas- 
sed bis arm round her to keep her safe,and 
said ‘'Tnank you!” with another of those 
frank, innocent looka, 

It was emali wonder if he wished a dra- 
gon or anything dreadtful would appear, so 
that be might defend ber, 

They went on for some miles; then the 
rain came so blinding and the road so 
full of pitfalis that Hermit stumbled once 
or twice, and Vernbam drew rein. 

*‘] think we ought to dismount,’’ he saia, 
‘We oan get a bit of shelter under the hill 
there—do you see where a plateau above 
projecte?’’ 

“Yos,” she said, “but don’t you think 
Hermit could get on better without 
me?’’ 

‘No, you are a feather-weight,” he said, 
lifting her down, ulster and all. 

They went under the bill, where they 
found a tree-stuump that was tolorably dry. 
The girl eat down, and Vernham, opening 
ys sacdie-bag, took from it the flask of 

ine and biscuits the groom bad insisted 
on his taking. 

He was glad of them now—but he wasn’t 
going to touch them bimeeif. He brought 
og to his companion, and sat down by 

er, 

“I don’t know bow long ago you ran 
=. be said, witnout thinking. 

“You’ve made up your mind, then?’’ she 
aaked, looking at hin quizzicaily. 

“Well, to tell you tne truth,” said Vern- 
bam, “| think you have run away, but of 
course you are right. Let me give you 
some wine,’’ 

‘Bat you are giving me all those his- 
cults,’ she ssid. ‘‘Are you not hungry?’’ 

‘1 believe I am, but 1 want nothing 
thanks,”’ : 

“Why poi? You are not leaving them 
for me? What a dreadful appetite you 
credit me with having! You must have 
some or I shail believe you are an obsti- 
nate Sixon.’’ 

“Tue fact is,’ said Vernham, abruptly, 
“that food came from my uncle's house, 
and heand |] have quarrelled—he almoat 





turned me out—so | won’t touch pis 
bread!" 

She held out the cup of the flask for | 
mure wine, Vernbam filled it, while she | 


sald, with her eyes fixed on his face: 


sel] 


4 8M) Sorry you 1) Uarreéiied, VCau't 
make it up?’’ 
“No, pot unless he does, He insisted « 


y warrying a girl | have never seen, and | t 
; 


1’ won't,” 
Nothing makes people so familiar an | 


j told Ver 


difficulty shared together. 

The girl said: 

‘*Ien’t she nice, or——”’ 

“I don’t know. Do I care for anyone 
else—no!”’ 

Then it flashed across him, 
true? 

‘“*Won’t you take the wine? I don’t know 
what to call you ” 

“My name is Dalcte,’’ 

**Bat I can’t call you Dulcie.”’ 

“Ob, yes, youcan! The wine isfor you,” 
she said, bolding it out, 

It was tem pting from her band—so would 
poison have mn; he would have drunk 
that, but not his ancle’s wine. 

“Il am afraid you are still angry,’’ said 
Dulcie, severely. 

‘No, I am not; but——’’ 

“A little pride?” 

‘There is a pride one can’t give up with- 
out loess of self-respect,” said Vernoam., 

“J quite agree. But I really can’t eat 
alone i:ke a greedy ohiid.”’ 

**{ wouldn’t incouvenience you for the 
world, ’said Verhham,. ‘I suppose I must 
smother wy pride?”’ 

“I would if 1 were you,” said Dalcie, 

te drank the wine, and found it did not 
choke him; but then he had taken it from 
Duicie’s hand, and shared the biscuits with 
her and Hermit, 

“This is quite asupper,” hesaid, ‘Dul- 
cie-—-you see lcan get out the oame—by- 
tbe-by, 1 vught to tell you mine—itis Les- 
lie Vernbam. ‘Weil, 1 was going to ask, 
aré you warm?’”’ 

‘‘Not very; you must be cold,” 

“That won't hurt me.’’ he said, smiling 
at her pitying look, ‘I wish we could get 
on for your sake,’”’ 

“That’s very good of you. I hope you 
won’t get into trouble on my account,”’ 
said Daicie, “I have run away, you 
know.” 

‘‘] was sure of that. But wasn’t it rather 
@ wad thing to do?’’ asked Vernhaw, as if 
there might kave been a doubt 

‘I suppose it was; but 1 am not going 
back,’’ said the girl, defiantly. 

“You are going to triends? Oh, forgive 
me, | promised I would ask no questions, 
Still, a girl like you, gently nurtured— 
they muat have been very cruel to you,’’ 
said Vernham, not giving “they” the 
& ightest benetit of a doubt, “How could 
they be—to you!”’ 

“Ob, everyone isn’t ag kind as yon are,” 
saidtbegiri. ‘I justran offasl am, and 
took the train ag far aa 1 could, I hadr’t 
auy more money, 80 1 thought 1 would 
walk.” 

‘Walk!’ exclaimed Vernham. “Did you 
kiow how far it was?’”’ 

“Yes; mearly twenty miles from the 
town where [| left the train; but that 
wouldn’t have taken me two days—I’m a 
good walker.” 

“So lsee. But, my poor lassie, weren’t 
you afraid of the darkness and lonely 
country?” 

“I wanted to get away; I didn’t think of 
anything else, I wasn’t afraid till I heard 
your horse’s hoofs, I couldn’t tell who 
were,” 

‘You looked scared enough,”’ said Vern- 
ham, “I shall always be grateful for your 
trust.’’ 

“{t isn’t anything to be grateful for. Do 
you know they were going to lock me up 
at home?”’ 

This would Lave seemed highly imoro- 
babie to most people of common sense, but 
this wide-awake denizen of London put 
perfect faith in it, and was very indig- 
Laut. 

‘*Why should they do such a thing?’”’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I said you must be right to 
run away.’’ 

“A borrid wretch from London,” said 
Dalcie, with a little color flushing her 
cheek; ‘they said | was to marry bim.’’ 

‘We are not in the Dark Ages,’’ said 
Vernbam, with unnecessary fierceness. 
*] am glaa you ran away, Dulcie. I will 
help you to the utmost I can. My hand 
on 1t.”” 

She put hers in his trustfully. The soft 
fingers touching his made his heart beat 
faster, and be kept hold of them a minut», 
with a blissful idea toat this dreary, rain- 
soaked place was a paradise, 

Presently they found thay could mount 
again. This time Vernham made Duicie 
lean against bi, 

“You must be tired,’ he said, with a 
little touch of teaderness he was not in the 
least aware of. Duicie was on!y seventeen, 
and as fresh and innocent as a child; she 
detected the tenderness, but only thought, 
with @ full heart, how kind he was, Sbe 
did not sleep, however, 


They got very friendly and talked a good 
deal; but they made better progress pres- 
epuy. Once they came to a very r cot- 
tage; but it looked so miserable a piace 
that Vernbam would not cali the inmates 
up. 

‘You are better with me,” he said, ten- 
dervy. 

And then Dulcie’s pretty head sank 
lower, and her gray eyes ciosed, Never 
did knight errant of old teel more proudly 
elated than did this nineteenth-century 
young man, as he rodé through the lonely 
wilds, with this girl’s fair young face nest- 
ling against him in such utter confi- 
cence, 

He only looked down at it again and 
again, and thought it more lovely each 
time. And 80 she siept on till it was near 
ly twelve, and a few stragzling cottages 
nbham they were near Baillyhuin 
16 1lnust © Se 8 Chargé; SO De sald, xt 


was that 


of 
10G (he girl started wide awake, for 
me Showing contusion. She lifted 
Lorsell, and tried to seem at ease. 
‘How stupid of me!’ she said. “1 dou’t 
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know when I went off. How selfish, when 
you have been so kind!” 

“It went against me to rouse you,”’ said 
Vernham; ‘but we are coming to Bally. 
huin, I am giad you have had a reat. 
Will you tell me where I shall take 
you?’’ 

“Do you see that white house at the end 
ef the street?” she said, pointing to it. 

“The white house?” stammered Vern- 
ham. 

“Yes; you see it? Do you know it?” 

“I am going there myself—the MacNa- 
meras’, Is that where you are g?”’ 

He could not help the flash uf joy in bis 
face. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Du'cie, “But if we both 
know them; and Nellie is an old school 
trier? of mine; I can’t go in your ulster, 
Mr. Vernbam, can I?’ 

She was laugbing. 

“| don’t think I can ever wear it again,” 
said he, gravely. ‘I sbail make a votive 
offering of it in the church, As it has 
ceased raining, you may have your wish, 
lady fair.’’ 

But when they had dismounted, and 
were walking through the street, he only 
threw the ulster over his arm, and took 
Daicie’s band. 

lt was a difficult matter to rouse anyone 
at the big white bouse; then it was Neilie 
who came down, in her dressing room,and 
behind ber an old man-servant, with a 
flaring lamp. 

“Duloiel” cried she. “And with Mr. 
Vernham—at this hour—and you are both 
wet; in heaven’s name what bas bap- 
pened?”’ 

“Ob, Nellie,” said poor Dalcie, “won't 
you belp me? f have runaway!’’ 

“With Mr. Vernbam?” cried Nellie, not 
unnaturally. 

Dulcie grew crimson, and hid her face. 
Vernham said, easily: 

“Oh, no—not with me—from some un- 
known. If you'll give us something to eat 

*11 tell you.’’ 

Nellie was all hospitality and curiosity. 
A tire was kindled, food piaced on the ta- 
ble, and the two traveliers made to take 
some bot concoction Neilie declared would 
keep off cold. Then she said: 

‘‘Now just tell me bow you met D .Icie 
O’Ha‘s, and then——’’ 

*Dulcie O’Hara!’’ repeated Vernham, 
looking straight at Duicie, who began to 
tremble, 

‘*Yos,”? she said, and dropped her eyes 
from the look in his she could not under- 
stand. 

He pulled himself together, and told Nel- 
lie abuut the meeting, while Dulcie thought 
about the “borrid wretch”? from London, 
and scarcely dared look at ber knight when 
he said, softly, ‘Good night” to her, 

*“Duicte O’Hara!’’ he repeated, balf the 
night through, “It can’t be—it must not 
be—the same, i shall never hold up my 
head again. Yet how oan I forget her; the 
bonnie darling!” 

It was the same though, for,late the next 
day, Nellie marched into the room, and 
Said: 

‘*‘) don’t know what you two young peo- 
ple have been doing, but here are Mr. 
O’Hara and Mr, Fitzgeraid both come to 
know if I have Duicie O’Hara here.”’ 
fe Daicie jumped up, and sprang wo Vern- 

am. 

‘*Don’t let them take me!’’ she said, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘My father will shut me up--aud 
that horrid creature——’’ 

The young man threw his arm round the 
trembling form. 

‘ls be a horrid creature?” he whispered. 
“Dulice mavourneen, will you try and 
think be isn’t that, but your devoted 
knight?’’ 

Vulcie’s answer was to cling to him, be- 
wildered, but full of trast. 

Vernham lifted his head as the door burst 
open, and the twolrish gentlemen rushed 
in together. 

“There she is!’ cried O'Hara. 
spal peen!’’ to Vernham. 

‘Hold hard!’ shouted Fitzgerald. ‘‘That’s 


“You 


my nephew. What do you mean, you 
young scamp?”’ 
“I am very sorry, uncie,” said the 


Englishman, meekly. 

“I daresay, Will you marry Dalcie 
O'Hara?’ 

Vernbam lifted the girl’s tace to bis, 

‘Will Dulcis marry me?’’ he said, soift- 
ly. 
ewes 
He kissed ber lips, then looked up. 
‘There, uncie, au I an obstinate Saxon 
now?’ 

“You’re a cheeky young beggar,”’ 
growled the uncie, delighted. “Bui you 
shall have everything when J die,” 

2 e 2 eo < . 


“D ar Jack,” ran a letter received in 
London a mont: after, “I aw coming home 
In @month’stime. We are just off to Kil 
larney, Yoa’i] ses who the ‘we’ is by the 
cards enclosed, She’s just the sweets’ 
wife man ever had, and my uncieand | are 
the best of friends.” 

Out dropped two dainty wedding card: 

“Mr. and Mra. Leslie Vernbam,” anu 
* Mies Duicie O Hara.” 

“and there isnt another deluge yet!’ 
cried Jack, with «a shout of laughter, 

- —<>— + 


BIRTHDAYS. —Keep the birthdays re 
ligiously. Tuey velong exciusively w,and 
are treasured amiong, tue sweetest memo 
ries of bome. Do pot letanytbing prevent 
Bome token, be it ever so light, to sLow 

§ I ny veredc 
8 eat © . ire 
g 
“ rs) A are t FOSS 
‘ a 1g 1 xpre*ely 

; &8 new jackel, rousers With poco 
kets, or the first pair of boos, are donned; 
and big brothers and sisters sink into insig- 





nificance beside “little Job " who is 
“six to-day,” and is soon vgolg to bes 
man,”’ 
Fathers who have helf a dozen little ones 
to care for, *re apt to neglect bir'hdays, they 
come too often—sometimes when they are 
busy, and sometimes when they are “ner 
vous;” but if thy py A knew Ww much 
such souvenits are rished by the obti- 
Gren years after, they would never permit 
any cause to step between —e oe 4 
8. 





SRAM JEWELRY. 


Every one Las heard stories of extrava- 
gant women who, to obtain money to pay 
the debts about which they dare not inform 
their husbands, have pawned or sold their 
jewels, wearing in their stead imitation 
stones 60 skillfully made as to effectively 
deceive every one. 

No doubt this kind of thing Las been 
done often enough, but sham jeweiry 
glitters upon many « fair neck and aru 
without its wearer being a party to the de- 
ception. 

bere are enormous quentities of faise 
geome about, which their owners, in oom- 
inon with the rest of the world, believa to 
be really valuabie stones. 

Some litle time ago, a gentleman who 
had sustaine’ heavy losses on the turf, 
found hi...se:f so bard pressed by his orsd- 
tors that there was nothing tor it but to 
dispose of tie wife's rubies, which for 
years bad been the admirati.n and envy of 
the rest of the fashionable world. He touk 
the stones to a ‘eading jeweler, who, after 
a careful scrutiny, rewarked: 

“I presume you are aware that these are 
not reel rubies, but only clever imita- 
tions? ’ 

The chagrined gentlemen replied that it 
wae iw possible; the gems were family heir- 
looms, and had been presented to bis 
motber by a crowned head, 

The jeweier was, however, firm in his as 
sertivon, and offered to oall in the opinion of 
another expert to satisfy his customer's 
dou bts, 

The latter agreed to the proposal, bat 
only to fiad the anfavorable op:nion that 
nad already been expressed as to the value 
of his jewels, contirmes, 

More than this, it was discovered that 
the rich setting was not solid gold, but 
only some inferior metal beavily giit, and 
the result of the impoverished gentleman’s 
visit to the jeweler wasthe aesurance tha: 
his gews were not wo:th as many dollars 
as he thought they were worth thou- 
sands, 

We were told of a similar case the other 
day by one of the partners tn a world-re-. 
nowned jewelry business. Some diamonds 
were sent for sale, which they found to 
be only pasate, 

They had tor years been in the custody 
of the family bankers, only leaving the 
atroug room on the occurrence of some 
great feativity, at which their owner wishe | 
to sppear in the full bl«z9 of ber gorgeous 
diamonds, 

Probably every jeweler has, at one times 
or snother, bad stones offered to biw for 
sale which their possessore fully believed 
to be genuine, but which were in reality 
only specimens of the sxill of the 
manufacturers of sham jewelry. 

Otten the men who solid these fraudulent 
gems, were not to blame, Dishonest work. 
men who occupy positions of trast | ave 
been known to abuse them by substituting 
imitation stones for those which have .een 
given out to them in the ordinary way of 
bu-iness, 

We propose to give our readers some in- 
sight intothe way in which these imita- 
tions are made, and some of the dodges re. 
sorted to by swindlers who make their liv. 
iog by passing off falee gems as real 
ones. 

The manufacture of sham jewelry is a 
process demanding tne utmost skill and 
cara Generally speaking, artificial gems 
are made of a kind of giase called ‘‘strass,’’ 
after the name of a German jeweler by 
whom it was invented about a hundred 


years ago. 

Strasse is composed of ailica, potash, 
borax, various oxides of lead, and sowe- 
times arsenic. Every maker bas hisown 
particular processes, and mixes his ingredi- 
ents in certain proportions which in his 
opinion give a better result than those in 
vogue elsewhere. 

To ensure the production of successfu! 
imitations of real gems, the greatest care 
must be observed. 

The choice of crucibles is a very im 

rtant matter; none must be used uniras 
they have been proved capable of resiating 
the strongest beat, and absolutely im pyne- 
trable to the action of metallic oxides, 

The pulverising of the various wateriais 
should be most thorougly done. Namer: us 
siftings most be made if success is to be 
attained, and no sieve must be used for 
more than one material. 

The crucible should be placed in a fur 
nace fed witb perfectly dry wood, chopped 
small, The melting must be gradual, iast 
ing from twenty to thirty hours, and when 
the contents of the crucible are melted, they 
must be allowed to cool very slowly, 

Skilled workers aré abie to imitate eve: y 
kind of precious etone. Until recently no 
successful counterielt opais had been made, 
but the dfficulty in this respect Las no@ 
been overcuoiue, 








esived by them, valuing brilliants at 
hundred times their — 

In London the heed-quartere of the 
makers of artificial jewelry of various kinds 
are in Clerkenwell. 

Here false diamonds can be bought in 
any quantities at a shilling apiece, their 
size waking scarcely any difference in their 


price, 

Besides the actual manufacture of sham 
jeweiry, many tricks are resorted to for 
the pur of msking inferior real gems 
asenme the appearance of high-class stones. 

D amonds for instance, whose vaiue is 
mn @iminished by their having a yel- 

owish can be made to temporarily 
a os a water by the 
use Of an 

Inferior dia monde may also be made to 
appear two or three times as valusbie as 
they are in reality by a peculiar method of 
setting them which is very apt to deceive 
the inex oed, 

Briefly described, this trick may be said 
to consist bay 8 appearance of white- 
ness tos w diamond by contriving to 
surround it by a black ring, 60 unobtrusive 


as to be quite impe ble to the eye of. 


the novice, 

Many minor detaifi help towards the 
r mt this piece of deception, but 
we fear that a recapitulation of them would 
prove tedious, 

There are namerous chemical tests by 
means of which artificial stones can be de- 
tected from real ones. 

Their in r berdness is a common way 
of discoveri their inferior quality. A 
file will not touch a real diamond, but will 
make an impression upon the best pasie 
that ever was manufactured, 

A wore simple test for sham jewels, and 
one that me relied upon, consists of merely 
touching them with the tongue, doing the 
same to a real stone. 

The false cnes wiil give a warm, soft 
sensation, quite different from that oom- 
municated by the real stona, 

THe SrigiT or ContRaviorion.—Per- 
haps uotuing is more annuyiug than wo 
meet witb ovptradiction or oorrection when 
making some simple assertion. You say, 
perhaps, at breakfast, that it iaa warm day. 
“f call it oold,” answere Onariea, whose 
temp r is not at ite best in the morning. 
“It 1 neither warm nor oold,"’ corrects 
mamma; and in afew minutessevery ‘vem 
ber in the family bas expressed « different 
opinion of tne weather, and you sink i1to 
silence, feeling chafed and irritated. 

We meet tnie spirit of omtradiction on 
all sides, frow the polite ‘‘Exouse me, you 
are wistaken,” tothe biunt ‘Jt ie not so,’ 
We are qaite ready to admit that variety of 
opinion produces quickened interest ip, 
and lendsa charm to. our life and oonver- 
sation; but one may have too much of a 
good thing, and the people we objsct to 
are those who will not agree with anybody 
—not even with themee! ves, 

Remark t~ one of these trying individu- 
ale that Mr. I.sdd is an exoeiient orator, an 
opinion to wn.ch be | imeeif gave voice avt 
long ago, and he instantly sodnuds the 
praises of Mr. Elder, 

Ask bim if be does not admire « certain 
novelist, of whom he was loud in admira- 
tioy only a week previousiy, and he em'ies 
in asuperior way as he avows a preference 
for some other writer. 

And pn are made to feel in both ins‘an- 
oes that In presuming to entertain an opin- 
ion which is not bis, you convict yourself 
of a certain lack of intelligeace. 

It is useless to argue in cases of this 
kind; for if one side proves inoontesiahiy 
tuat the otner ie wrong, the weaker side 
often takes to lofty ground, and says tat 
his view ought to be the correct one, even 
if it is not, after which logic the case seems 
hopeless. 

ut perbaps we need not look beyond 
oursel vee for evidence of the existence of 
this fault; for days come to the best of us 
when we feel tha’ it woald be a pieasure to 
quarrel with all mankind; and in giving 
way to the spirit of contradiction ever ly- 
ing in wait, we are tolerably certain to 
seach the end desired. 

en me 

Rgea‘OnaBLe Lirs.—There is neither 
senee nor worth in lasiness; but it is doubt- 
ful if there is more in runaway wadness. 
A very clever man may beavery g: eat 
tool. A man gets into the full swing of a 
thing, end he cannot get ont of it. 

Then, whatever eine he is, he does noi 

the faculty of greatness, He may 
earn breed and butter and a fine house, and 
troops of not friends, but dinner eaters, 
But, if be continues tw be driven by the 
torrent, and never ressserts his freedom 
and his independent jadgwent, the final 
verdict upon bisa life wiil be “Failure.’’ 

The pace not only killa health and |ite - 
it kills obaracter and reputation. Hight 
and reasonabie life means steady work, 
sufficient recreation, time for inoependent 
thought, and the constant exercise of inde- 
pendent jidgment and will, Leas tnan 
tuis is not the life of a man, but of a siave 
and a fool. 

A Baier INTSKRUPTION.—They were 
seated in the drewing rvom, and he was 
deciaring bis jove in fervent tones. Al) a: 
oRoce sbe stopped bim with an imperious 
gesture, aod a look of pain overspread Ler 
ouunlenance. 

“Wait! wait!’’ 
sharp tones, 











she exclaimed in sho:t 


Those wto have visited Paris will no In @ woment the sneezs came, sani 
joubt remember the wonder'ul show f lieloise, looking tenderly up into Nie face 
itation dlamor! js in the Paials (uve said Ag y 1 were saying deorge 
ip profess! al eye cou fl —_ °° <-> 
lence between tnese Shai SLOneSs B&B! ; the TA enisnes are « far K 
enuine art 8 | mirror, toat teey expose a4 mucnd the 
who have worked in the diamond tormity of those who ridicule them, as 


Men 


| 
fields of the Capos for years have been de- ! those who are ridiculed. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The boys of the College for the #lind, of 
Worcester, England, indaige in cricket, 
and are repo to piay e very fair gaine, 
The bell used is made of wicker, with a 
bell inside of it, which rings when it is 
thrown. Tue wicket-keeper claps bis 
bande behind the stumps to guide the 
bowler, and #0 expert are the bowlers that 
they can hit the wicket with three balls 
out of six. 

=“ 

An ancient scientist deciares that the 
story of Pocahontas is no myth, but a solid 
historical fact. The professor, in connec. 
tion with editing the works of Captain 
John Smith, deter nined to find out the 
truth, and gives the above as the resuit of 
® moet v us test. “ln my reprint 
many greater hair-breath escapes than are 
reoorded in his life; and in later Indian 
stories captive men have often been savei 
from death by Indian squaws. The inci- 
dent js almost common piace.’’ 


According to an official report just in- 
sued of the 39 478 people whose warriages 
were registered in Masrachusotia last year, 
600 were mer and 245 women whe had 
reached their 50°h year; 1 nen and 5 wo- 
men were over 75 years of ave, and 7 men 
and 2 women were over 30) The total 
number of males under 20 veare of age 
were 368, ano of femaler $215 Two fe- 
males were 12, 2 wére 13, 12 were |4 and 51 
were 15 years of age. Une male was 15, 
and there were none under that age. 

The French ocare-taker seeme to be a 
highly festive being. Count Faterbazy 
leftea man and his wife in charge of his 
cbateano in the Marne. The couple *te all 
the poultry, drank or carried away 4.0 bot- 
tles of wine and stole all the household 
linen. Madame wore the Contenn’s 
drewees: Monsieur smoked the Count's 
pipes and cigars and used up 120) of his 
cartrid at revoiver practice, All the 
getatabie jewelry wae sold; while th: care- 
taker and his wile, not being bibliophiles 
themselves, made the happiness of those 
who were by giving away “some rare 
ovoks’’ from the library. Madame being 
now a lady, she declined to wash any !inen, 
but threw it away when it wae soiiod. 
Good living will not again be so frequent 
with the enterprising couple for some 
time, since the husband has gone to prison 
for eight and the wife for five years, 

The com les owning the drop a pen- 
ny-in-the-slot machines are having a bard 
time of it with the devixers of new sohemes 
to beat the geme, Semebody evidently 
bas gone into the business of turning out 
round pieces of metal which serve as wel! 
as coins when putin the siots, At one of 
the elevated railroad stations in Brooklyn, 
a day or two ago, the collector who waa 
making a round of the machines found in 
the box of a candy machine many pierces of 
lead the size of a penny. Nearly 15 of 
these were in the box of the peppermint 
department, and perhaps were thrown tn 
by some dishonest peppermint fi. nd who 
is in the habit of using that station The 
collector said that stealing was going on 
everywhere where the companies had au- 
tomatic machines, and that for some rea- 
eon or other the thieves could not be 
oaug ht. 

The papers announce the Intention of 
Archduke John of Austria to abandon 
Austria altogether, renounce ail! bis tities, 
rights and amp aes and acoept a post 
which has been offered bim as captain of a 
British merchantman, He is at prosent in 
Paria, and has left bis yacht Kassin, which 
he bas commanded since he passed the »«- 
amination of a captain at Fiume. Are: . 
duke John ie thirty-seven years old and 
the youngest son of the late (irand Duke 
of Tuscany. He was born in Fiorence, 
and from his earliest youth proved hin 
many talents. Aithough somewhat his se- 
nior, he was the inimate frend of Crown 
Prince Kadolph, with whom be spent 
many hours of atndy and of recreation. it 
will be remembered that the two princes 
jointly prepared a plan by whion the 
Frenoh spiritualist Bastien was uninsaked 
and hed to ran for life in his socks, wiitixt 
his boota were kept by the Princes a4 a 
souvenir of their triumph over ignorance, 


The Eogiish House of Commons hee 670 
members, The Speaker receives $2) 000 
salary: Chairman of Comunltrer« 12 500 
it has 465 Fngiiean memoeres 40 Waien, 7 
Sooteh, 103 Irish. Totat, 570, The House 
of Lords consists of the wiole peerage of 
England and representatives of tie peer 


age of Bootiand and Ireland; | princoa of 
tne blood! 2 arch ishops, 22 dures, 20 uar- 
quines, 114 oaria, "28 viscounts, 2) bishops, 
254 barons, 16 So ttish peera wiected by 


each Parliament’. 25 Llrimb peers elected for 
life. Total, “45 The “princes of the 
bicod” are: Aivert Edward, Al’red Brn: st 
Albert, Dake of Fuinburgh, 45 year of 
age; Artuar William!Patrick Avvert li ike 
ef Conpaught, 4” years; (sorge W au 
Frederick Chariex, Duke of Camoricge, 
‘The Speaker and Lord tiv Cha r of 
Moglend receives each 820 Ui) ea a 
(Costriap of Oommittees, Duke Buck- 
jog sau, bea $12.40 Phe ! 
Com c@ilor nee uot be «a pe tie sin 
‘pon @ crime on pillow case 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











“Dur Young Folks, 


CLARA’'S MISFORTUNE, 





HY SHEILA, 





and Patty, twin sisters of eix, trot tr t- 

ting down the stairs, a tiny new dol! 
between them, and teotting down as wel) 
Jack, their elder brother by three years, 
calied them the two peas, to which they 
would pertly answer— 

“But we're not alike!” 

Nor were they. Poppy was dark, and 
Patty fair; they would never be mistaken 
to be one for the other, 

“Well, what are you two young peas 
chattering over?” asked Master Jack lofti- 
ly, meeting them. 

“Talking to our new doll, Miss Tiny 
Olara,”’ they informed bim, 

‘*But I thought you had one doll-creature 
of that name before?”’ ac fled be, 

“Ho we have. We sball call this one 
Tiny; only we gave her the name of Clers 
as well, because the other doll shouldn't be 
jesloua,”’ 

“Phew! you little make-belleves !'’ The 
boy rose, snapped bis fingers in their faces, 
and was passing On. 

‘‘Ian't sabe a beauty?” said Poppy, ber 
fond little heart craving for an atom of 
praise from someone, 

‘*Poob!"' cried he, catobing up the dainty 
creature from them by her head, ‘she 
baan't a bitof tair.”’ 

“On! sbe has lovely hair,” spoke Patty, 
with conviction, 

“Woll, aa much hair as there is on a tea. 
cup, or e teapot, or a plate, ana no more,” 
wae the retort, 

Which was the truth—just a pretty sham 
of a china doll was she, with shining bive 
eyer. Down be popped ber on her feet, so 
roughly that, but for her careful mammes, 
she would bave failen; as it was, she went 
down on her knees, 

“Poor little dear! was the big boy rough 
with her, and was ebe hurt?’’ eo they coved 
to her, then the boy went racing ap, and 
they came tripping down. 

“She'll be making off one of these days 
if you teach her to use her legs so nimbly,’’ 
he turned on the topmost stair to say, like 
a very prophet of eviL 

“She won't, ¢xoept you take her,’’ cried 
ope of (he wee mam mas, 

Pretty unconscious twin sietera, bow they 
joyed in thie new pet! Yes, they were 
twins in everything, they bad never been 
known to quarrel, no, not onos, and they 
were sx years old. 

Bat, oh dear! before Miss Tiny Clara was 
six weeks old, much more six years, a 
dreadful thing happened: she was lost. 
The twins searched for her all over the 
house; but as it bad been in that long ago, 
at Christmas-time, with the ill-fated lady 
shut away in the oheat, the twine 

‘Sought wildly, 

But found her not.” 
She had vanisbed one morning while they 
were at lossons, and now their littie hearts 
were rent in twain with grief, And while 
they wept togetber in each other's arms on 
the stairs, up came prophet Jack, 

‘Well, what’s the matter with you two 
green pess?’’ cried be jauntily. 

On, Jack, Miss Tiny Clara ie lost!’ so 
they told their tale, 

“Ab! 1 told you eo,” returned Jaok, who 
had a good memory, ‘I told you she'd be 
toddling off one of these fine duys,’”’ 

“Oh, Jack! you know she couldn't we)k 
alone,"’ objected Patty. 

“Walk, no: you way be sure she ran, if 
she went at aill,’’ 

The twin mammas renewed their tears 
at this, 

“On, Jac ! somebody must have taken 
her: wea it you?’ came plaintively, like a 
balf accusation. 

“J take ber? | takea doll? No, thank 
you!” 

“But who did, if you did&'t?” 

“Ab! that’s the question. Ask Romp.” 

“You know a doy doesn’t want a doii.’’ 

“A dog would be as likely to wanta doll 
asa boy would. Does he want my bat, wy 
siick, or boote? Yet he takes them.” 

“Yes; but then be does that just for fun.” 

‘Weil, and be may like to takeaoo.l 
Here, Kow)!" The boy whisth d 


[= happy little maidens were Poppy 


‘ 


for fum. 


to the dog, seeing him below in the ba:!, 
and up he came, 

“Doll lost—doll lost- find ber!’ said be 

ihe waggiebh creature, snifiog and 

wagging about in high ©€ pectation, 

e apparently did not know any 

niesing beauty; at any rate, ie 

ked very blank, Only ®nified at the iitile 

girie’ feet, and aniffed again, aa if awaiting 
further orders, 








“He means she’s walked away, and be 
sew ber go, or something of that sort,” 
sald Jack comically. 

“Oh, Jack! you talk just like setily boy.” 

Beth sore little bearte poured out their 
tears again: what weaa laugbing matter to 
Jack was deepgrieftothem. Away vaulted 
Jack, Komp st bis beeia, and in the passsge 
below he met the nurse, 

‘Nurse, one of the littie ones is lost, or 
sormething. ’ he told ber airily. 

‘Losi! Which?” Naree had been busy 
below etaire; the children’s mamma wee 
gone for s waik. 

‘Mine Tiny Ciara,” he tntormed her, 
mockingly. 

‘*Tnen that’s some of your doing, Master 
Jack,” replied sccousing nurse. 

‘Oh, yes, alwaye a boy or a dog must be 
charged with apy misobief that’s done, of 
course,’’ 

*Come, Master Jack, let the children 
have their doll, and don’t tease,” ad- 
monisbed the good weman, 

“] don’t know where sbe ia;” this was 
all he chose to say in denial, and off he 
went, whistling, to town. 

Back sgain, be was closeted in his own 
small room till tea-time; and lo! on the 
staira stood a fright of a negro doll, or 
ratber, 8 negress beauty, black ‘as jet, when 
the bereaved littie maidene tripped down 
to have tes with their mamma. A scream, 
half of detigbt, baif of terror, rang out, for 
it seemed at first sight to be their darling 
Mise Tiny Ciara turned into s biackamore, 
which they clasped to their hearts in turn, 

“Naughty black 'weep!”’ Baby Bob said 
it was, when they showed it to him; but 
Jack laugbed, and then confessed that it 
wasavew doll be bad bought in town for 
them, only he had beautified her with a 
little paint. Well, Poppy and Patty be- 
lieved bim, and took the scrap of a negress 
to their pearta, and c:lied ber Topsy; but 
Mies Tiny Clara was not forgotten by them: 
they still remembered her in their heart of 
hearts, 

A month went by, and then a game of 
ball was to be plaved between the five little 
ones—the twins, Dickie, Maude, and Baby 
Bob, <A crack match, Jack called it, pass- 
ing by ae they chose their ground, Ab! we 
never know one buur what is coming to us 
toe pvext, whether joy or sorrow; neither 
did Poppy and Patty tbat afternoon as they 
played with their companions, 

To and fro flew the elastic baila—a very 
humdrum gswe to older to.k, but calling 
fortb peais of laughter from the small band 
of players, 

“Me, me!” cried Baby Bob, streching out 
hia chubby arms, and clutching at air with 
hie rosy tingers. ; 

“No, Bob's band is too tiny to ocatch,’’ 
eald Maude, a mere baby of a prattier her- 
seit. 

“Me lid, bid band!” so he answered her 
—whiie, ob! what was happening? 

One truant ball went down smong the 
whispering flowere, telling their secret to- 
gether in their own flower language, 

* Catob, Dickie,’’ cried Poppy, tossing her 
ball, while Patty pioked up the otber, 

Tnere, there! what did Patty espy? Down 
deep, deep in the heart of the flowers, at 
their very roots, where shining black and 
goid-colored beetles were running races, 
and grasshoppers were taking high leaps, 
there she lay, poor Miss Tiny Clara, the 
forsaken darling: ebe and no other, for her 
mamma's pitying eyes to reat upon—ay, 
Patty could Dol, ab ieast, be wiistaken. 

The jittlhe girl gathered ber into ber shel- 
tering arms, a poor, pale, affrighted creat- 
ure, with dew bedabbied garments. Down 
they satin the fowery meadow, and wept 
over ber a brief space, those two sma!) 
wake-pelieve motbers, and then went home 
to tell the news, A half-giad, hai? sorrow. 
fal procession, they wended their way 
along. They must give her a warm bath— 
they thought she bad taken a chili, she 
looked 80 pale, s0—-s0 very unlike their 
rosy, well-cared-for child of a month ago. 
And then arose the question: how came she 
there? 

“Well, you round-eyed little party, one 
would think you'd found a mare’s nest,’’ 
spoke Jack ata venture, meeting them at 
the gate. 

“Ob, Jack, we've found the doll—see!’’ 
cried Patty; sbe could uot utter the dar. 
ling’s pame, ber heart was too full, and up 
she held the poor abject creature to view. 
“] found her in the grass and flowere,"’ 
the child sobbed: she could not. help it, 
what with the pleasure of possession snd 
pain at the puppet’s altered looks, “/ 
thought it was a tairy asleep at firat, and— 
and ——’"’ 

“And, ic! it was a lost doll,” quizzed 
Jack. “I told you she’d be taking to Ler 
peeis and running away, you know.” 

“On, Jack, she didn’t run away, she was 
carried —was it you? was it, for truth?’’ 


| 








Both twias were clinging to him as Patty 
uttered the words. 

“No, not lI, for trath. Romp knows al! 
about it—esk him.” And lo! there he was 
coming across to them, 88 grave as 8 judge. 

Weil, of course a dog wouldn’t tell « tale 
against bimeelf, as Jack put it, so he told 
the story himeelf. ‘1 saw the old sly-boote 
making off with the young lady, and I fol- 
lowed to the rescue; but the old fellow out- 
ran me, and outwitted me, I couldn’t make 
out where be hed hidden ber, and though 
1 oried, ‘Doll lost—feteh? again and again. 
my gentleman wouldn’t, Well, just for 
fun, I wouldn’t tell upon the oid chap, but 
1 bought you a lovely substitute, and that 
is the end of the tale of Miss Tiny Clara.” 

Ab! was it the end? No; for though her 
good laoks were lost for ever, she was stil) 
dear to her mistresr, and it was long before 
they were parted from each other. 

NELL’S HOUSE. 


BY D. 











Ann’s firm voice; and as her tal) form 

came in at the door the sun made 
quite a blaze of the glass on her eyes, 
through which she saw a lot of boys and 
girls with not and cross brows, who spoke 
out loud till they saw Aunt Ann. 

Each mouth was still, but had a big pout 
on it, and eyes said what tongues might 
not say. 

“What is it? speak, Grace!” said the 
aunt. 

“Oh, it’s all Will’s fault!” 

“No, it is not—no, it is not!'’ said 
Will. 

*1t’s Grace’s quite as much,” said Joan; 
“gand we can’t have a nice game with 
her.”’ 

‘“/W hat is your play?’’ said Aunt Ann. 

One small face gave a smile, and a 
voice, not lond or cross, said: 

“Will wants to be tne Prince when we 
act, and Grace wants Jack for the Prince, 
and ec ahe won’t iend ber bat with the long 
piume to Wili-—that’s all!’ 

“Dar me! ail this fuse for that! and such 
big boys and girls as you are!’’ 

Grace bad tears sll down her face, and 
they fell on the bat with the plume, which 
she beid in her hand, as she said with a 
sob: 

*You don’t know how bad he is to 
me!’’ 

‘No, I’m not; you are mean to me—just 
like a girl!” 

How long this might bave gone on no 
one knows; but Aunt Ann thought of a 
plan to smooth the storm. 

“] want all the giris first in my room, 
then all the boys.” 

“What for, Aunt Ann?’ said Nell, the 
one who had a bright face and a bright 
heart, and did not like the sound of 
atrife. 

*Oome and see,” said Aunt Ann; and 
she went first, while the young ones came 
soon to see what she had to show 
them. 

*‘Now, bairns, I havea plan tor you. I 
will give a prise to the one who can draw 
best this house where I was born, up in the 
North,” 3 

They ali saw the house, as Aunt Ann 
oeld the frame up in her hand, In fact, 
they had known it all their lives, for 
it hang on the wall in Aunt Ann’s 
room. 

‘“]’s a straight kind of house,” said 
Joan, wWuo was not quite so old as Grace; 
“*{ should like wo try.”’ 

‘80 should I!’’ said bright Noll, with her 
fat bare arme heldup. “Let me try, Aunt 
Ann!” 

*You!" said Grace with a sniff. 

She had not got quite well! frow her fit of 
—you know what, 

“Why not?’ said Aunt Ann, with a fond 
look at the sweet face of her smal! niece, 

**Will you have your slate, Neli?” 

“Yes, please; ‘cause I can rub out and 
rnb out till I got it right.” 

Grace took a book to draw in, 80 did Joan, 
and then they said they did not know how 
ail could bave the house to draw from at 
the same time. 

“You can ait at my long ta-ble when 
lanch is done, But now you may run apa 
wash your hands, for 1 want to see Jack 
and Will, Send them to me, Nel! dear,” 
said Aunt Ann, 

O@ ran the child, and had not far to go, 
for Jack and Will were both on tueir wey 
to Aunt Ann’s room. 

* Come on,”’ cried Nell. 


(Jan come, this won’t do!" said Aunt 





"Come in, boys.’’ 

In they went. At first they thought they 
were to hear bow bad they bad been, but 
when they saw Aunt Ann witb a big book 
in front of her, and found her eyes quite on 
the book, and not on them, they took heart. 

“Now, boys, I’m so glad you’ve come, 
for I want a plan made,” 

“What of, Aunt Ann?’ cried Will, in 
much fear that he could not do it. 

“Well, it is not quite a plan—it le a route 
I want.”’ 

‘Where to?’”’ said Jack, who was good at 
maps of all kinds, 

Aunt Ann told them that she meant to 
teke ashort tour, and would like to know 
the best way to get to a place on the coast 
by coach. 

“May we use a guide?” said Will, with 
bright eyes, 

Aunt Ann said— 

“No, my boy; Iocan dothat. I want to 
hear your thoughts of a nice tour of a 
montb.”’ 

“Won’t you take someone with your” 
said Jack, who did not know what was the 
new pian, 

“1 don’t know yet. ButI give a prize to 
the boy who finds me the best route, You 
must work down stairs; here is ail you 
want, and you can be quite still in the 
schoo! rovu,”’ 

Well, tie girls set to work. Grace and 
Joan had their books, and Nelli her 
slate, 

“This not a straight house,” said Grace, 
when ene formed her own lines all 
wrong. 

“Its hard to draw,” said Joan with a 
sigh, “but 1 don’t know that it isn’t 
straight. 1 can’t get on with it.” 

Aud sbe took out all she had done with 
a big smudge. 

“Mine is all right, but I don’s think 
Aunt Ann’s house js,”’ said Grace, as she 
ieant back in her chair. 

Nell said not a word, but went on with 
her work tiil she got whet was much more 
like the house than the big girls did, and 
Aunt Ann came in just then to see how 
things went, 

“Time’s up!"’ she said with a smile; and 
the two big girls gave their books, 

She shook her head at them, 

Nell sat witb her slate in tront of her,and 
Aunt Ann took it up, 

“Why, Neil, this is my house!’’ 

Neil's face got all red. She said: 

“It does not seem vuite like; but 1 did it 
six times.” 

“Well done, my child !—you have won 
the prize; and [ think you must come with 
me to choose the doll you like best.’’ 

Grace gave a black look; bat Joan was 
glad when she saw that the wee chiid, who 
had tried so hard to do her best, had won 
tne prize. 

The boys brought their work to a ciose, 
and had done it with ali their might; but 
Jack’s route was best, 

Then Aunt Ann told tbem that all were 
to have this tour with her, and there was a 
great jump for joy. 

Jack had a bat for his prise, and he 
meant to have some good games with it. 





HELPFUL BIRDS.—Pewees eat striped 
cucumber bugs, Cat birds wage war on 
tent caterpiliars, KR bins destroy cut and 
other earthworms, Quails wage war on 
chinch bugs and locusts, Wood thrushes 
and wrens feed on out worms, Biue 
throated buntings destroy canker worms. 
Meadow larks, woodpeckers and crows eat 
wire worms. Swallows, night hawks, pur- 
ple wartins and whippoorwills are moth 
catchers, Black, red winged birds, jays, 
doves, pigeons and chippies destroy straw- 
berry peste. Hawks, all night birds, owls, 
etc.,, tanagers and black winged summer 
red birds eat curculios, 


— 





HYDROPHOBIA,—A German forest-keep- 
or, 62 years of age, not wishing to carry to 


his grave an important secret, bas publish-' 


éd a recipe he has used for many years,and 
which, be says, has saved several men and 
a great numoer of animals ‘rom a horrible 
death by hydrophobia. The bi:e must be 
batbed as soon as possible with warm vine- 
garand water, and whe: this has dried a 
tew drops of wuriatic acid poured upon the 
wound wiil destroy the poison of the saliva 
snd relieve the patient from all present or 
future danger, 
OTe 

LITTLE Jobnnie Dabois, of Duck Creek, 

Wisconsin, did not like the task assigned 


“She wants you | u Of taking care of his 6-montha’-old ais 
now,”’ ter, 80 be pushed ber out of & second st 
“Who wants me? the cat?’ said Wii. | window rhe baby fell into a box tree 
“No,” eaid Nell, with a laugh; “Aunt | that bad been cut in the shape of a bow 
Ann wants you,”’ and here she was found unharmed later by 
Then she ran up stairs, and the two boys | }ermother, Johnnie hasn’t amiled for a 
went to Aunt Ann’s room. 


week and is sore all over. 
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“GREAT SILENOKS "’ 





BY MKS. G,. BANKS, 





We can hear the thunder rattle and roar,* 
Can hear the tramp of the tide on the shore: 


Hear the furious winds rush blustering by, 
Or the pelting rain from a darkened sky. 


We may hear the lark as he soaring sings, 
Not the growth of the grass from whence he springs. 


Nor hear we the soft snow-fiakes as they fall, 
And trooping shroud the dead earth with a pall: 


Nor yet the rise or descent of the dew, 
Tnat gems and freshens the rose and the rue; 


Nor hear we the moments that make up time, 
Tnough we tick them off with metallic chime: 


Nor hear we the growth of the human soul, 
Though demon or seraph may be tue whole. 


For thoughts and feelings come like the snow, 
And virtues or vices like grase will grow; 


And no moment slips to the silent sea 
hat makes not ite mark for eternity, 
oe 


LEAF AND BRANCH, °; 





From Mexico there comes a peculiar tree 
known there as the ‘tree of litile 
haods,”’ It is thus called owing to the 
fact that ite five peculiarly-curved anthers 
bear some alight resemblance to the fingers 
ot a child. 

Anything more preposterous than the 
uses to which the hazel is put cannot pos- 
sibly be conceived. Itis one of the most 
picture®que of our flowering shrubs; but it 
bas but # poor repute owing to its too inti- 
mate connection with the blac« art. 

Its branches are termed ‘‘the rod of J.- 
cob,”’ ‘‘the twig,”’ and ‘‘the divining rod;’’ 
and formerly it was no unusual sight to sve 
persons wandering, apparently aimlessly, 
about fleids and through villages with one 
of these branches or twigs in their hands, 
seeking, through its deflection, for water, 
buried hoards, or to discover criminals. 

The belief has died out somewhat, 
though it still exists. It is also believid 
thata twig of the hazel placed over the 
door of a dwelling house is an infallible 
charm against lightning; and various other 
supernatural powers are attributed to this 
mystic tree. 

The juice of the hemlock, which is dead 
ly in its effect, was extracted by the 
Greeks; and, in cases of capital offences, 
the criminal was given a dose if his crime 
had not been particularly heinous, 

About the holly I might say much, but 

shall content myself on the present occa- 
sion with only a few werds. Throughout 
Germany this tree bears the name of 
“Christ’s Thorn:’’ presumably, because it 
berries at the time ot our Saviour’s death. 
* Legendary history informs us that it was 
ina holly-bush that the Lord appeared to 
Moses in a flame of fire; and alsothat the 
cross On which the Saviour was crucified 
was made of holly, on which account it 
bears the name of ‘‘Lignum Sanc # 
Crucis.”’ 

The holly-tree has become an object of 
worship, like the mistletoe; and at times 
new born children were sprinkled with 
water impregnated with holly to ward off 
evil spirits. 

I may as well here des] with the ivy, 
which 1s said to be symbolic of eternal lile, 
on account of its clinging nature and ¢x- 
treme age. The Egyptians dedicated it w 
Osiris, and the Greeksand Romans to Bac- 
chus. 

The latter, the god of wine, is invariably 
represented as crowned with a chaplet of 
ivy, because the ancients believed that ivy 
would neutralise the intoxicating influence 


. Ot any excessin wine-drinking. To new- 


ly married persons the ancient priests pre- 
sented branches of ivy, as emblematic of 
the Gordian knot by which they were 
bound together. 

In classic times the laurel, one of our 
most beautiful evergreens, was famous ior 
8 many virtues. Those wh: slept be- 
HeaiL ils branches were believer: to be en- 
dowed with poetical inepuativn; while it 
was regarded also as impervious two the 
lightning shaft. 

[t is recorded that the Emperor Tiberius, 
Whenever the sky porvended a storm, 
p.aced a chaplet of laurel round his neck. 
Ar i writer (seventeenth century) rid 

anal <a 

A is time stated ha a lew years 
<“i0re he wrote, a laurel-tree | peen 


‘CE DY lightning at nome 


in the Pythian games, toe victors were | we bay 





rewarded with wreaths of laurel, while 
those in the Olympian games were formed 
ot green parsley. Petrarch planted a 
grove of laurels around the grave of Virgil, 
at Baia, near Naples, the successors of 
which are still standing. 

One of the peculiarities of vezetable life 
in Jamaica is what may, appropriately 
enough, be termed the “‘life tree,” trom 
the tenacity with which it clings to life. It 
is impossible to kill the tree, either by 
plucking off its fruit, or by chopping it 
down.» The only exterminator is fire. 

The Brahmins believe that to dream of 
& mango tree is indicative of the coming of 
& friead: that if the mango-tree be in 
bloom, he will come with good news; {i in 
fruit, with some rich presents. 

A very common tree in the East is tle 
“‘mapna-tree,”’ the bark of which is pur 
posely wounded to permit the flow of the 
manna. In odour it resembles honey; in 
taste it is sweet, with a subsequent bitter 
flavor; when eaten, it acts as a mild pur- 
gative, but it is also more or less nutritious 
and fattening, lt is sought after and eaten 
by the Arabs, and by the monks of Mount 
Sina, 

The luckiest plant, or tree, for a house- 
window, it may be interesting to know, is 
the myrtle, as its possessor will be sure to 
gain fortune and happiness. By an old 
saw we are told to water it every eveuing, 
and be proud of it. Oa Saint Catherine's 
day, love charms may be worked with the 
assistance of a eprig of myr. le. 

One of the nubiest of trees is the oak, 
enormous and accient examples of which 
are to be seen in the parxs a:tached to the 
old manor houses and casiles. It was, 
once upon a time, believed that the oak- 
tree was mysteriously protected, and that 
any injury done it would be severely pun- 
ished. 

This, of course, is a relic of the D.wdic 
age. And the old superstition, which re 
fuses to give up the ghoot, is that if the oak 
gets into leaf beiore the ash, we may ex 
pect » fine and productive year; while a! 
the ash leafs beiore the oak, & cuid summer 
and an unproducuve autumn may be a.- 
ticipated. 

It may not be generally known that 
many of the Queens of England have 
been in the habit of choosing oaks in 
Windsor forest to which they have given 
their name. 

This, with the date of choice, has been 
engraved on s brass plate, and fastened to 
the tree. Hence, in the most besutilul 
part of the forest, may be seen with seats 
around them trees bearing the names otf 
Queen Anne, Queen Oaroline, Queen 
Charlotte, and Qaeen Victoria. 

Herne’s Oak, mentioned in the ‘‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,”’ as being in Windsor 
Park, was destroyed by the wind cn tne 
thirty first of August, 1863 


brains of old. 


Useless studies are a busy idleness, 

Violence is not calculated to convince. 

Vindictive minds are never long at rest. 

Vain persons are an easy prey to para 
sites. 

One always has time enough, if one will 
apply it. 

Seek not to reform every one’s dial by 
your own watch. 

The best mode of instruction is to prac- 
tise what we teach. 

It is leas pain to learn in youth, than to 
be ignorant In age. 

Nothiog is more precious than time, yet 
nothing is lvss valued, 

We band folks over to God’s mercy, and 
show none ourselves, 

Worth hath been under-rated ever since 
wealth was over-rated, 

Neither praise nor dispraise yourself: 
your actions serve the turn, 

Every vice hasa cloak, and creeps in 
under the name of a virtue, 

An angry man is again angry with him 
self, when he returns to reason. 

Most things have two handles, and a 
wise man takes hold of the best, 

Let us be happy to-day, 
hinder our being so -morrow, 


Employment is Nature’s physician, and 








if it will not 


s essential to human bappiness. 
He who cannot command himseil, KR is 
a mma 1 otpers 
a we constituted who grieves not 
for wha has not. and rejoices for what he bas 


We should never remember the benefits 
« conferred, nor forget the favors reseived. 








__ Femininittes. 


A woman's vengeance knows no bounds. 


Hasty resolutions are more easily formed 
than performed, 


A Chestnut street tailor had an order not 
long since for a livery for a housemaid. 


It would be well if some dreams were 
realities, and many more realities dreams, 


A woman may be too good for this world, 
bat ehe cannot be too pretty or too amiable, 


It is the wife of the laie husband who 
is the most interested in ‘*the coming man.'' 


The only time when a woman longs to 
keep ber mouth shut is when she is at the dentist's. 


Why is a lady’s hair like the latest news? 
Because in the morning we always Gnd it in pe- 
pers, 


A ton of ropes made from the hair of the 
women of Japan is used in building the Buddhist 
temple of Kioto. 


Many have an idea that they are serving 
the Lord, when they are meddling with what is none 
of their business. 


A club for women, mslaly tor the bene. 
At of country members, ts to be esfablioned in New 
York, Dees, $100 year. 


It is said that men hairdressers are being 
fast supplanted by women, and that they are ex- 
tremely skilful in the use of sclasors, 


Twelve women Laspeqiors of Customs at 
New York have been dismissed. Women travelers, 
it is said, prefer to bave their effects examined by 
men. 


A little 4 year-old St. Paul girl the other 
day shocked her Sunday-school teacher, in respond- 
ing toa reproot, with ‘I'm not struck on being an 
angei,’’ 


Une train out of Maysville, Ky, the 
otber evening, carried noless than four newly mar- 
riec couples of thattown. They were ail starting on 
wedding tours, 


The latest sensation in West Virginia is 
the elopement of a 35-year-old woman with her 
adopted son, aged 2, vo whom she had scted as a 
mother tor 10 years. 


To set the color in black or dark hosiery, 
calicoes, cambrics, etc., put a large tablespoonfal of 
vlack pepper inwa pailol water, aad let the arti- 
cles lic in soak for a couple of pours, 


A woman who, like Onarles Dickens’ 
Jenny Wren, made ber living by dressing anu re- 
pairing dolls, diedin St, Paul recently. tundreds 
of her little friends are mourning her loss, 


When a Obinese gir) 1s married she must 
wait four months before etiquette allows her to pay 
her first visit to her mother; out, after this initiatory 
call, she way go to the home of her parents at any 
time, 


Ina cemetery in Franee one reads: ‘‘Here 
lies Gabrielle, my adored wife. Sue was an angel. 
Never shall I be consoled tor her loss.*’ Oa the 
same stone: ‘‘tiere lies Henrietta, my second wife. 
She was also an aagei.’* 


la washing the face use hotand oli 
water alternately. In drying rub the skin upwara, 
and then give the entire face a geutic massage with 
the dry palm, always remembering to rub} upward, 
During the day let the face have perfect repose for 
half an hour, all the museies relaxed, 


Toe latest polite thing ms to advance one 
step and bow, asa courteous greeting; to show the 
reverse sentiment, to draw back a step and bow. 
This fashion will quickly evaporate in consequence 
of its blunt impertinence, The high Knuckie up- 
ward shake of the band is left to second-rate peo- 
pie. 


TOok her at ber word. Indignant pas. 
senger, tocar conductor; ‘‘Viease understand, sir, 
that you are paid to answer quesiluna, and not to 
ask them. Tell me when we have passed Market 
etreet.’’ Conductor, 10 minutes later: **We have 
passed Market street now, madam. It's about seven 
blocks back.** 


Emelie and Suzanne Provost, of East 
Chester, N, Y., maiden iadies of advanced age, be 
ing in Ill beaith, one of them went off on a visit, 
thinking the change would benefit her, Sue died, 
acd now the other bas also died at her home, They 
had ali their lives lived together, and died within a 
few days of each ower. 


High-heeled sho: s are no modern inven- 
tion; they go back to the earliest Henry; aad the top 
plece wasoften no bigger than o@ shilling, shaped 
like w heart. Three and « halt inches is the fashiona- 
bie height of a hee! now; but heels in Henry I *s 
time were one inch bigher, though the top piece was 
larger, measuriog One and a quarter loch by one and 
one-eighth Inch. 


Ao affi lavit does pot accompaay tbe foi. 
lowing story, which Uhio sends along: ‘‘A lady of 
Columbus used for her complexion a mixture of 
areenic and nitrate of sliver, Then she went to the 
White Salphur Springs and took the baths. The su!- 
phur decomposed the ailver salts lu ber ekin and 
turned her so black that she pas gone inw retirement 
and will not be eeen again fora year,’ 


A dainty little flower stand for the cor- 
per of the room is made of three broom-sticks and a 
round brase tray, such as can be found at any hard- 
ware store, Cul the sticks the same length, stain 
with cherry staining, Wen varnish. Cross in the 
middle and fasten with screws, the tops of which 
may be «ilded, or a bright ribbon tled where the 
sticks cross. Fasten the tray to the wp of them with 
small brass-headed picture nails, 


Alter her marriage, the other day, the 
young lady who bad just been wedded burst out cry- 
ing, When questioned as to the cause she deciared 


she had been Wild by an expertin palmistry that she 
was to bave two husbands, and she should therefore, 
she foresaw, sooneror iater lose the precious one 
she had just acquired rhea ndalvidual thereupon 
6 ¥ © aes ance os aimis 
ry aly alf the ts t nea a er : 
stand theret alt ehe wo ave one husvand 
arithmetic wae 4! dere ite way { work 
g to s—ebe Ok ball the truth \ be two, and saw 
a consequent prediction of four husbands, She left 
off tears. 





FAasculinities. 


Violence is the argument of brutes. 


fle that would advance should not look 
back ward. 

Some men’s minds are never hall blown. 
With their trumpets it is far otherwise. 


The average weight of the brain of 
man is 46 ounces; of & woman #7 ounces, 


A man breathes about 18 pints of air in 
a minute, or upward of 7 hogebeads « day. 


The present with iw duties, and the fu- 
ture with ite hopes, are all we have to do with. 


The flatterer is one who says to us & 
Lithe of the smooth things we say to ourselves. 


The young man who stocd on bis own 
merits became very mach fatigued with the periorm- 
ance, 


No one can be happy without a friend, 
and no one can know what friends he has until he is 
unhappy. 


There’s one peculiar thing about horse 
races. Youcan pick the winners right siong until 
you conclude to put up your money. 


Another case of dementia being caused 
by cigareti e-em: a ie reported—that of a young 
man whe was a cierk in the iast Nevada Slate Sen- 
ate. 

A Lynn, Mass., man, who has been 
president of a gas company for thirty-two years, 
persistein lighting his own > premises with candies 
and lam pe. 


Husband: “Did you ever notice, my 
dear, that aloud talker is generally an ignorant per- 
sun’? Wife: **Weil, you needn't talk eo loud, i'm 
not deaf.’* 


President Harrison takes a five or six 
miles walk every Sunday afternvon between tj and 4. 
This te the only day that he is able to .getall tue Lime 
wo hbimeelf that be wants, 


Two moastone hearts, each encircled 
by small diamunds, surmounted by a Cupid's bow, 
entwined in a true lover's Knot, is a lace pin very 
attractive to a smitten youth. 


**You may sp:ak,’’ said a fond mother, 
‘about people having strength of mind, but when 
it comes to strength of don’t mind, my son William 
surpasees anybody I ever knew,'' 


She: ‘Bir, what do you mean by put 
ting your arm around my waist’’' He: ‘* Vo you 
object?’’ She; ‘Mr, Arthur Gordon, I'll give you 
just Gve hours toremove your arm!'* 


**Ma, somebody is going to die!"’ said a 
Knowing little fellow who was looking out of the 
window iato the street. ‘“‘Why?'’ ‘*'Uause the 
docter's just gone by,'’ was the reply. 


Smith: ‘Tnere goes Brown.”’ Jones: 
**Yes, Self-made man, isn’t he’'® “Who told 
your'’ **Himeeli,. When a manu is seli-made few 
people are left in ignorance of the fact."' 


An old man of our acquaintance says he 
was born at the wrong time. ‘‘When I was young,'’ 
he says, ‘young men were of no account; and now 
that lam old, old men are of no account,’’ 


There is a new way of keeping the boys 
straight in politics, An lilinols father bas mutilated 
the family Bibie to make his son appear less than 21, 
to keep him from voting for the other party. 


A man will walk five miles in a political 
procession carrying s torch, and feel good over it, 
vat it makes him tired for a week to walk five biocks 
and carry a letver to the postofice for his wife. 


Candor is always to be admired, and 
equivocation to be shunned; but there is such « 
thing as supererogation, and very bold and inge- 
nuocus savowais may do much more harm than good, 


Anxious wite: ‘‘Tell me, doctor, is John 
out of danger’’’ Conscientious physician oeg 
wouldn': lite tosay that your husband is actually 
out of danger, Mra, Greenleigh, but he tls—er 
dead,’’ 


Rev. Dr. Hale once said to a young 
friend: ‘'Never bear more than one kind of troubie 
atatime,'’ and added, ‘Home peopie bear three 
kinds—all they have had, all they bave now, and ai! 
they expect tw have,’* 


Ooa recent occasion George Bancrolt, 
the bietorian, wlda bevy of young girlie that the 
secret of long life lay in never lusting one's temper. 
‘lf you never get aagry,’’ said the historian 
will live te be ainety.’’ 


A Miiwaukee man has set op a training 
echool for beggars, A HKegaing Trust ie the next 
thing in order, aud theu some awfully rich bevwar 
may be expected lo endow a chair of menilicity at 
some leading university. 


It is said that printed declaratio: *, with 
blank forms, are to be used by young lalies who 
have lovers too mudest Ww propose, The laties 
themeecives fil out the blanks, and, of course, nu 
eensivie man can reiuse signing them. 


“Oh, Heury,’’ said a fond triend, ‘don't 
be eo hard on your mother-in-law, Ke wemberif | 
hadn't beeo for ber you would not have tal Mary.’ 
**You're right,’’ said Henry, ‘*and that is exe 
why I hate herso,. Lonly wish she bad cever be 
born.*' 


Asse practical Joke on a youny p lice 
officer of Mtatesvilic, near Kaleigh, N.« . twow! ® 
friends jumped suddeniy from beuind @ iree, 
Other night, and demanded 
quickly fred upon them, 
woupding them both. 


.**you 


his surrender ihe 


seriousiy, if mut fala 


A bachelor says that a!) he sheuli ask 
for in a wife would be. a good temper, hea good 
aenderstanding, agreeabie physiognomy aur good 
connection, domestic habits, resours f an 
ments, 00d epirits, conversational! tai: elegant 


manners—money! The unreasonabic ra 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“A Year of (00d Wishes’ tae beentitul 
holiday work, comprising twelve pictares, 
in colored oil-pictures embiematic of end 
with sentiments adapted to the months, 
The designs are J. P. Suntor., Pab- 
lisned by F. A. Stokes & Bro,, New York, 
and for sale by Porter & Coates, 

“America, My Country, "Tis of Thee” 
by 8. F, Smith, is a profusely illustrated 
holiday book, pictaring In oolorsand moro 
tints, the leading natara!, and most pictur. 
esque features of Ammerican, in oon 
junction witn the words and muste of the 
well known song indicated tn the title, 
ublisned by F,. ‘A. Stoxes & Bro., New 
York. For sale by Lippinoott, 

“The Golden Days of '49,” by Kirk 
Munroe, t4a sory of the times when gold 
was discovered in the region of the Sierras, 
The mining camps are described in a man 
ner thal gives an excellent ides of the men 
who have made Cailforria what it is to-day. 
Altogether it is a very entertainiog book 
for young and old with pienty of good 
jilustrations among other attractions, 
I) dd, Mead & Co,, New York. Forsale by 
Li ppinoost, 

Did & Mead bheve puf@ished and Por 
ter & Coates have for sele a collection of 
tue shorter stories of Edward P. Roe and 
an autoblograpiuy of the aothor under the 
title of ‘*Taken Alive, and Other Stories.”’ 
The stories have all been printed before, 
but are collected in one volume for the 
tirst time, They are all written in the 
author's characteristic vein. The auto- 
biography oocuples but a few pages, but is 
full of invereat, 

One of the moat prettiest and most useful 
of holiday book ideas, inthe “Oslendar of 
The Natione’’ with twelve fac simile water 
color designs suggestive of tweive aifferent 
nationalities. There is a email calender on 
each picture and the design and sentiment 
of the sketch is most beautifully and 
poetically nade appropriate to the 
lar season. Maud Humphrey ie the artist 
and Stokes & Kro,, New York, the pub- 
lishers, For sale by Wanawaker, 

Worthington & Co,, 747 Broadway, New 
York, have Jus issued « powerful, spark- 
ling French novel called “Henriette, or A 
Corsican Mother,"’ by Francois OCoppee, 
transiated by Edward Wakefield, with 
photogravure illustrations, The tale tells 
of a high-born mother’s intense love for ber 
only son, who for his sake, after the loss 
of her husvand, decides to devote her life 
entirely to him. Kut when the son 
sionately attaches himself toa young but 
poor girl, the mother becomes d solate 
and jealous, and of course repudiates the 
irl, Thestory Is deeply interesting and 
enjoyable, For sale by Lippincott. 


FRESH PBRIODIOALS. 

The Popular Science Monthly tor Deocera 
ber contains “Tne Decendeus of Pais >- 
lithic Man in Amerioa,” *Giase-Mekiny,’’ 
‘Tne Kvoiution of a G Bottle,”’ (itius- 
trated), “Pisin Words on the Woman 
Question,” “New Phases in the Chinese 
Problem,”’ “Governmental Ald to Ipjas 
ulce,’’ ‘Israelite aod Indian,” eager 
“Mental and Physical Training for Chi- 
dren,” “The Straggie of Sea end Land,’’ 
“The Koyal Soctety of England,” “s 
and Song,” by Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
song; “Suspension of Vitality in Animaie,"’ 
“Sketch of Robert Kooh, (with portrait); 
“Kdi or'a Tavie’’: Every-Day Solence.—A 
Coupaerison in Rectal Developments 
«Literary Notices,’ “Popular Misceljany,”’ 
and “Notes,’’ Appleton & Co., New York. 

Mr, Herkimer’s most famous picture, 
“The Last Muster,’’ ie re uoed by the 
pbhologravure process and printed as the 
jronUspiece of The Magazine of Art tor 
December, The opening article of the nam. 
ber is an account of the National Galie 
of Scotiand, by Walter Armatrong. It 
fully illustrated by engravings from the 
beat pictures in the gallery. After tha tbe 
“Artistic Aspect of Lord Mayor's Shows’’ 
is discussed with pen and pencil. A charm 
ing portrait of Elizabeth, Oountess of 
Grosvenor, painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, is given the honor of a fall page. 
The tiret of a series of papers and pictares 
on “Wid W ales” iT} given. Prof, Ww. M. 
Conway discusses “Art Professorsbips,”’ 
and toen there is a poem, “A Maiden of 
Dreams,’’ by Arthur lL. Salmon, with a 
fantastic iliustration by © Rioketta. “The 
Puilosopby of Laughter” ts written by 
Charles Whibley and fllustrated by 
Frederick Barnard, which brings us to the 
“Chronicle of Art,” and this closes the aum- 
ber. Casee! & Co, Publisners, New York. 

— —=>-__ + 

Frozen Mii.K.—A new industry fs fore- 
shadowed in « paper recently read before 
the French Agricultural Society. A mem- 
ber bas beep carrying out a number of ex- 
periments, the results from which tend to 
suow thet milk tn a frosen state wii! pre- 
serve all ite characteristios, and will be in 
every way “8 good as fresh milk when, 
after soine days, or even weeks, it is thawed 
for 0846, 

In the frozen state itcan, moreover, be 
trausported from place to piace witr. the 
greatest ease, The freezing can be 
accomplished with ordinary ice macbines. 
Both cbeese and butter made from frozen 
cream are said in no way to differ [from 
that madein the usual manner, 

_ eR > or —- — 
Ir 1f WAS POSSIBLE TO Go THROUVGE 





lire without once taking a cold, many of 
be minor, and not a few of the more 
ser = ills of life would be avoided. Bat 
since it Is idle to hope for so happy an 
exemption, it is well to remember that Dr. 


Jayne's Expectorant is a sure curative for 
Coughs and Coida, Asthma and Bronchitis, 











Three Visions. 


BY J, CASSELL. 








louging in a large, old-fashioned house 

in London, Insomnia, brought on by 

business troubles, had reduced me to a 

state of nervous collapses, and I was on the 
verge of s serious filhess, 

Rising one night after vainly courting 

sleep for two bours, I determined to take a 


tases in the winter of 188—I was 


warm bath. Tne hour was two o'clock. 


Having thrown on a dressing gown, I en- 
tered the bath-room, and turned on the hot 
water. 

Whlle the beth filled I gased out at the 
rear cf a house, about one bundred yards 
distant, in C—-Street, Saddenly, on the !l- 
luininated curtain of a room two or three 
floors above the street | saw figures of a 
man and woman in Shouette. 

Stirred by cariosity, 1 watched the cur- 
tain with its telltale pictures, wondering 
what movements they would execute. 

Asl gazed, surprise and borror seized 
mé, for | saw the man raise a shadowy erm 
and pierce the woman’s bosom with a dag- 
ger. 

She threw her arms wildly in the air, 
Opened her moutmas if to emit s scream, 
and fell to the floor, whence, of course, her 
figure cast no shadow on the curtain. 

All this had occupied perhaps lees than 
two seconds, but in that time I endured a 
wental torture such as | bad never feit pe- 
fore, 

As the dagger descended I involuntarily 
threw out my ariuns, a if w shield the vic- 
tim, and uttered an exclamation of min- 
gied rage and borror. The absolute si- 
lenoe of the pantomimic murder made it 
wore snocking, and for an instant I felt as 
if the darkness and loneliness of tue night 
bed shut me in with the murderer, and 
aade me a participator in bis guilt, 

i tarned sbuddering from the window 
just as the shadowy criminal stooped to- 
wards the spot where his victim lay; and 
vefore [ could ery out, I reeled and fell 
heavily to the floor, 

My tall roused the whole house, and 
Pullip Holt, whose rooms were om the 
eame floor with mine, carried me to bed, 
Tue vision of that nigot hastened my long- 
threatened illness, and ten days passed be- 
fore my facalties revurned euffici atly for 
we to relate what I nad seen. [ne doctor 
suilled at my sory and said— 

‘“1t was a pure bhaliuciation, my dear fel- 
low. Sach things are common Ww persons 
in your conaition.” 

“But,” eaid I, “the thing happened 
when I was broad awake, aud in every de- 
tail 1t was ae distinct as any genuine occur- 
renoe | ever beueld,”’ 

*‘Not as all remarkable,” was bie reply, 
“You ought to be satisfied with the know- 
ledge tuat there has not been a word of 
such acrime in any newspaper, Ao affair 
O tue Riad could not have been oon ed 
for ten days. Don’t think of it any more,”’ 

Two weeks iater i was in my usual 
beaith, save that my old trouble of insom- 
nia hovered threateningly near, and re 
ocurred with any impradence in eating, 
worry, Or exclewent 

Not entirely satisfied with the doctor's 
theory of my vision, I went to the lodging 
huuse ta C— Street and inquired for rooms, 
A anuffy old bag, with peering, suspicious 
eyes, aod an air of undetected criminality, 
showed me through toe house, and offered 
to iet a furnished suite, consisting of bed- 
room, sitting-room, and bathroom. As 
near as | could guess the sitting-room was 
the one whore the crime of my vision had 
been committed, 

“Who cocupied these rooms last?” I in. 
quired. 

*Mr. Carr and his wife,” answered the 
hag, with evident unwillingness, 

**Do you know Mr, Oarr’s business?”’ 

“The tepant’s business hain’t none o’ 
mine,” she replied, sharply. 

‘When did the Carrs move out?’”’ 

“A bout three weeks ago.’’ 

“Did you see Mra, Carron ihe day they 
left the house?” 

“Now what do you ask me that for? | 
don’t watob people’s doin’s in this house, 
The tenants is respectable families, and 
they dont like no meddiin’, If you want 
theese rooms you can have ‘em, but you 
won't stay long if you ask too many ques- 
tions about your neighbors. We don’t 
want no troublesome or worrying people 
here."’ 

lt wes evidently useless to ask further 
questions, so I tramped downwards 
through the ill-emelling, narrow halla, my 
suspicions far from iuiled. A boid-faced 
woman widened her ¢yes at me on one 
stairway, and through an open door below 
I caught a glimpse of a tumbled bed and a 





soled bine slipper, with s half-emoked 
cigarette beside it on the floor. 

When | again spoke to Holt on the sub- 
jeot, and toid hiw that my suspicions still 
¢ xisted, he frowned and said— 

“If you permit yourself to go on in this 
way you'll be in bed again, There is no 
reesonable doutt of your hailuciation. 
Tue books are full of such cases, Furtber- 
more, the woman could no have beeu ac 
tually murde ed, or the crin 6 would bave 
come to light before this, and if she was 
only wounoed, it is not your business to 
ferret the matser out. If you’re not careful 
you’Li get intothe newspapers and be made 
ridiculous,” 

Tus last argument wes enough. | 
grauually came to accept the theory of my 
iciends, | psssed through the winter 
without furiwer Uinees, but gained strength 
siow.y, and when «pring appeared wy 
sleepleseness returoe. 

W ith it came an trresistible attraction to- 
wards the bathroom window, whence my 
vision of a few months before bad been 
neen. 

Whenever I lay awake, I went sometime 
during the night and stared out towards 
tumt uncanny Jodging house, Night after 
night 1 saw notbing end turned away re 
lieved at the assurance that one symptom 
ot wy former iliness was wanting. 

Finally, at one o'clock on a ovol April 
morning, after three Lbours of vain tossing 
in bed, i entered the bathroum, with wy 
eyes directed towards the house, 

For an instant | could not credit the vis- 
jon that met my gaze. On the luminous 
curtain where I bad seen the shadow pan- 
tomime before the same tragedy was being 
enacted, 

This time I bad arrived a little later in 
the progress of the scene, for all 1 saw was 
the faliing woman and the withdrawn 
dagger in the hand of her companion, 

The man stooped, as before, towards his 
victim, and I waited to see him rise, in 
hopes of obtaining some assurance that 
what I had seen was real. I saw nothing 
farther, 

if the shadowy slayer bad stooped to a 
real victim, he must bave risen in such a 
spot that his figure was not brought again 
before the light and the curtain. 

Filled with forebodings of a new iliness 
| awoke Holt and told my vision. We 
went to the window, looked towards the 
lodging house, snd saw only tbe faint 
xieam of unlighted panes, Holt gave me 
»n oplaie, and next morning the doctor 
bad me removed to the country. 

1 remained out of town all summer, 
bathing, fiehing, and boating. For three 
months I went to bed tired every night 
and slept ten hours. Then I took a long 
eea voyage, and arrived back in about the 
middie of September more robust than I 
bad ever been before, 

Holt had laughed at the old halluciations, 
aud the doctor rallied me considerably up- 
on my detective spirit of the winter before. 
Oa the Gret night in my lodgings I forgot 
the fateful window and slept without dis- 
turbance, 

The next night, however, I came in late, 
and yleided toa sudden whim that led me 
to the batnroom window, 

As lI entered the bathroom I looked over 
towards tne lodging hoare, and gave a /ittie 
start at seeing a light in the very apart- 
ment that bad so long possessed ior we a 
fascinating interest, 

The night was warm and the window 
whence the light shone was hoisted. The 
curtains were drawn also, and I could see 
pretty clearly a wan and a woman sitting 
opposite each other near the centre of the 
room, 

1 shivered a little on discovering that the 
couple were very like those of the panto- 
mimes, The man was sinooth shaven and 
well featured. The woman seemed oider 
than be, and her face fitted weil nigh the 
names of evil suggestion that I had seen in 
the vestibule eight months before, 

Asl gazed | saw the woman suddenly 
start towards her companion with some 
gleaming instrument in her upraised hand. 
I felt my heart quicken and my breath 
come thick. The man rose to receive the 
attack, and I saw a shining dagger plunged 
into her bosom. Trembling with horror, 
I was about to ory oat, when a hearty, nat- 
ural laugh buret upon uy ear from the 
ball. 

On looking round | saw my friend Holt 
in the doorway. 

“Merciful powers, man, did you see 
that?’ 1 gasped. 

“Certainly,” he eaid with another laugh. 

“Then bow can you stand there laagb- 
ing? If we both sew it there can be no 
doubt of its reality.” 

‘It was real and unreal, old man. Your 
signt is vindicated and the doctor and | are 
put to shame, but there is no caase for hor- 





ror, See, the light has been turned out and 
there is nothing more to be learned. Take 
something to steady your nerves and !|’|! 
explain the mystery.”’ 

Wondering at bis language, but consider- 
ably reassured, I followed him to his room, 
and eat down. 

‘‘Now,” said Holt, ‘the thing you saw to. 
night’’ (1 shuddered again as he spoke) 
‘tand on two other occassions is easily ex. 
plained. James Carr and his wile, who 
have lived in this apartment off and on for 
eight months, are known to many theatre 
goers bere and elsewhere ss Arthur Leroy 
and Mdlie. Bicard. What you saw to- 
night was the rehearsal of an incident ina 
play which isto be produced at the X— 
theatre early next week. You'll find the 
very scene ons dozen hoardings in the 
atreets. It’s a querre!, The woman attacks 
the man with a pair of scissors, and he re- 
sponds with adagger. The piay was pro- 
duoed 11 the provinces last winter, and at 
one or two popular watering places inthe 
summer, You’ve seen three rehearsals,” 

“Holt, I don’t believe you,” I cried, as it 
flashed upon me that my old illness was 
returning, and tbat Holt had taken this 
method of diverting my mind from the 
threatened calamity. 

“True as Iam bere,” said IJolt, briefly. 

“] will not believe it unless you describe 
the rc: ne exactly as it appeare | to me,’’ 

Holt promptly went overthe whole oc- 
curance, and his description ditlered in no 
important feature from my own vision. 

1 was convinced. We talked half an bour 
longer, and five minutes after going to bed 
I was sound asleep, 

Onthe nextday I went round tomy 
doctor, laugbed at nis learning, and accept- 
ed his apologies for the discredit he bad 
cast upon my visual sanity. 

om 2 «+ a * * 

That evening at dinner while reading an 
afternoon paper I came upon a conepicious 
heading in these words, ‘Sisin at Rebear- 
sai.” Istarted, 1ead on, and discovered 
thet James Carr, alias Arthur Leroy, bad 
kilied hie wife the night before in their 
rooms in C— Street. Then I knew that 
Hoitand 1 had actually seen the crime 
com mitted, 

According to the newspaper’s account, 
Carr on being arrested had confessed the 
homicide and pleaded self defence. He 
had been married five years, but he and 
his wife had always liveda cat-and-dog 
life, 

After their renearsal of the night before, 
she had called up anold grievance, and 
finally in « fit of anger attacked him with a 
pair of scissors, the very weapon abe was to 
have used inthe mimic scene on the ap- 
proaching “first night,”” He had defexzded 
himeelf with the dagger just employed at 
rehearsal, and was horrified to find that he 
had slain her. 

Nobody quite believed Carr’s story at 
first, but the testimony of Holt and myself 
saved his neck. 





A MILLION STAMPS.—That = ‘million 
posteze stamp’’ delusion has again broken 
out. Every few days some onv hears that 
some poor old woman will besenttoa 
bome ifthe charitably inclined will only 
collect a milijon stamps, Tue purchaser of 
the milli»n andthe poor cid wowan are 
alike wytuical. 

Itis safeto conciude that the million 
stampe is also mythical, for ifanyone was 
so industrious asto collect one hundred 
stamps a day he would have only 36,500 at 
the end of the year, and at this rate it would 
take him very nearly 30 years to gather a 
million. 

If he were so zealous as to collect 1000 a 
a day—100 per hour for 10 hours per day— 
he would only have towork about three 
years, Moreover, if the purchaser under- 
took to count them, and counted them at 
the rate of a hundred a minute for 10 bours 
a day, it would take him nearly seventeen 
days to complete the task. 

These figures may convey some idea of 
how large anumbera million is—an idea 
which the victims of the delusion fail utter- 
ly to grasp. 

Ie cnanteaiialln inci a 

WHat Sus Musr Expect.—Tramp: 
“Your barn was burned about two months 
ago ma’am?’’ 

Farmer’s Wife: ‘ Yes.’’ 

**Well, a mate of mine set it on fire so a8 
you might get the insurance money,and le 
asked me to call and see if you'd got it yet, 
and if you'd give him afew pennys of it.” 

“You'll not ge’. acent oftne insarance 
here."’ 

“Very well, ma'am; but you mustn’t feel 
bartif my friend neveresis any more of 
your buiidings on fire,”’ 

- iieetienieeseeccntiiinessctiilies. .-aeehaae 

The biggest thing ous is Salvation O 
It Kilis ali pain and costs but ents @ 
bottle. 

A bottle of Dr, Bull’s Cougb Syrp wil 
often save large doctor bills, Price 2 cents. 
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Humorous, 


AN AWFUL WARNING. 








A gentie young maid had a beau, 
Who often to see her did geau, 

But sbe once made a cake, 

Of the cooking-schooi bake, 
And he said it was nothing: but deau. 


So this girl had a fit of the pique, 

And swore that she never would spique 
To that ‘*horrid thing.’* 
So she gave back the ring, 

Aud threw hersei into the crique, 


—U. N. Nowr, 





Frosts are generally dew before they 


come. 


Strange to say, the color that runs is not 
a fast color. 


You just bring a couple of little quar 
relsinto your family and they'll breed Like spar- 
rows. 


Mr. Brown: ‘‘Congratulations, old fel 
low! Hoy or girl?’' Mr, Gray, sorrowfully: ‘*Both. 
Two of ’em.’’ 


“If 1 were my own enemy,’’ said a 
Brooklyn politician, ‘‘I could tell you some awfully 
tough stories about myself,’’ 


“Why, Alice, you bave put your shoes 
on the wrong feet.’’ ‘*What’ll | do, mamma? 
They’re all the feet I've got.*’ 


“I'd rather be a wild turkey and live on 
the prairie, *’ said a small boy, ‘*than be a tame tur- 
key and be killed every year.’’ 


A woman who favors equal suffrage 
wants to know If it is acrime to be a woman. No, 
butitis not manly. We will say no more, 


Mrs. Tathill: “I saw your wife out rid 
ing with another man this afternoon.’’ Mr. Tubbs, 
excitedly: **You did! Did they have my horse ?'’ 


Salesman: ‘‘Can it be possible! Miss 
Coupon, whom I had the pleasure of meeting at Bar 
Harbor lastsummer? How long—'* Miss Coupon: 
‘Three yards, please,’’ 


A serious affliction. 
Mithomer has died at last.’’ ‘‘Yes; it was asad loss 


tome.’’ ‘‘I didn’t know you were a friend of lis.’ 
**No; 1 was his physician. '’ 


Insurance agent: “Now that you are 
married, I auppose you will take out a policy?’’ 
Young Biggs: **Oh, no, I guess not; I don’t think 
she is going to be dangerous,’ 


“John, see your little sister is crying 
because you did not share your peach with her.’' 
“That isn’tso, mamma, I gave her the stone, and 
if she plants it she can have a whole tree.’’ 


“I repeat it,’’ continued Mr, Gubbin», 
‘*Mr. Chairman, sir, I repeat it! What the country 
wants ls fewer men! (renewed applause) and, 1 will 
= more of them!’* (Loud and prolonged cheer- 
ng.) 


Lady of the house: ‘‘Why you are the 
same man to whom I gavea loaf of my home-made 
bread the other day.’’ Tramp: ‘‘Yes, mum; and [ 


merely came around to show you that I was still 
alive,’ 


Major Henderson: ‘‘That’s bad news [ 
Just heard about Colonel Carter.’ Captain Dawson: 
‘*‘What’sup now?’*® ‘I understand the Colonel 
stopped drinking.’* ‘*You don’t say so! When is 
the funeral?’* 


Many a woman dusts billiard chalk oft 
her husband’s coat with great big drops of tears in 
her beautiful eyes, as she reflects how hard and how 
late he has to work at his desk close to that nasty 
whitewashed wall, 


Visitor: ‘‘I hope, my friend, that you 
now see the great error you have made.*’ Murderer: 
“Yes, I see it clearer every day. If I'd only ’r 
killed de hired girl too, there wouldn't have been no 
one left to peach on me.’* 


An insurmountable objection, First fe- 
male burglar: ‘Get your gun, We are going to 
crack old man Goldollar’s house to-night.’* Second 
female burglar: **I wouldn't go Ioto that house after 
dark for the world, It is full of mice,’*g 


Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson tells of an Irish 
evangelist who had a way of always addressing his 
hearers as *‘dear souls,*’ prefixing to the phrase the 
hame of the town in which they lived, But he came 
to xrief when, in addressing an audience in the city 


of Cork, he began by calling them ‘‘dear Cork 
Suuls,?* 


Over 100 guests in a Kalamazoo, Mich., 
hotel tried in vain to guess why a drummer had two 
little plaster of paris skeletons fastened in the crown 
of his tile. Afterall gave up he expiatned, saying: 
“It is simply a case of business. I used to baveso 
many hats stolen it kept me poor buying new ones, 
but I find no one will steal a hat with skeletons In it; 
hence the skeletons.’ 


Mrs. Stubbe: “I wish that you and Mr. 
Flat would come over this evening, quite informally, 
you know. We are going to bave a little card 
barty.’*’ Mrs, Flat: ‘*Let me see; ian't it Just avout 
& year since the death of Mr, Stubbs?’’ ‘‘Justs 
yearto-nignt, Weare going © commemorate with 
social game of whist. You know poor dear Henry 
was so fond of cards.*’ 


Scene—Kegistry «flice for births, mar 
riagesand deaths; persons waiting; enter registrar. 
Firstapplicant, young woman wishing to register 
birth; many questions arked and answered, R-gts- 
trar, still thinking of birchs, tu applicant for mar- 
riage license: ‘*Boy or girl??* Applicant for mar- 
riage license: **Why, girl, of course.’’ Hegistrar: 
“Oh, there is no ‘of course’ about it; it is a mere 
matter of chance.*? Explanations and curtain 


The following seems to be the latest 
““thing one would rather have left unsaid:’* A pi- 
Snist recently spent the evening at the house of a 
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A NEW TREATMENT. 
FR are not generaly aware that 
these diseases are coptavious, or that they 


are due to the presence of living pert 
sites in the lining nerubrane «f the uc #e 
and eustachian tubes. Mleroecopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to bea 
fact, and the result of this diseovery is 
that asimyple remedy has been discovered 

which pertuanently cures the most eggra- 

vated cases Of these distressing diseases by 
afew suppleapplications made( two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A pezph- 

let ngeenias this new y og is sent 

Sree by 4 Dixon & Son 

West Sing tary oronte, Canada, 
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‘ itmaiadien?” 
Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and BLASTIO BAND 
roUPrsBES. 





Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiomen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
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Dollard’s Herbantum Extract for 
the Mair. 
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alo, yp her a bottle of their Herbanium FEx- 
tract for the Hair. Mra, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain ‘Talat equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair 


Me EPMO Oa Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. BD, '8. Norwich, Norfolk, En 
Pay ort P 

Ihave used ‘*Dollard’s Herbantum Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regu y for apwarde of 
five years great advsniage. Myr hair, from 

rapidly thinning, was restored, and has been 
sept iti i. ventas th ness and streneth. It 


bave evs used. 
. W. BUSBELL, U. 8. N. 
© Mrs, RICHARD ae 1223 Chestout st., Phils. 
”" have frequent, during a number of years, nsed 
the np ? oe tract,’’ and I do not 
know of an equaisitass pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful Cleanser sf the hair. 
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for the tollet, and cheerfully — = _ virtues 
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BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Olube, Sohools, Academies, £0. 


We make COLD — and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
&c., trom all or special designs, at 
very a kf prices. 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
posse. which are noted for their fine execution. 
If this Paper is > mentioned we will send tilustra- 
oe whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
on. 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


ARPETINGS 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north 
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SATURDAY EVENING FOST 
726 Sansom St., 


PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 
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The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY (KNIS iP 
age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cente extra a music book. containing the words an: 
will be sent with The Guide, 
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Anyone knowing a we, either ‘*in the head,’ as it is cailed,'’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
In fact It may be the Great Lime Whey have ever seen a plany or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum » tune—aay ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'’ tor instance—they 
correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as 
sistance of thisGUIDkK. THE GUIDE shuws how the tanes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player bas the full effect of the bass and trebie clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
gtoud that the Guide will aot make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT PAIL is to enabie anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and withont previously needing to know the difference between A or 4, & half-note or a 
The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the piayer, 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it odo, caninatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it dues not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own inatrucwors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of 
ferent character—this number of pleees being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed w 
the sounds, and the Gngers used to the position and touck of the keys, 
Lee with the @uige, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet masic. 
hose who cannot spend years learning an tnstruoment, how tolearn a namber of tunes without 
RITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it cam say ite A, B, C’sand koowsa 
tune—tay ‘The Sweet Bye and Kye’’—can piay it, after a few attempts, quite well 
many who would like to be able wo du this, for their own and the amusementof others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TU DU for them ALL WEBAY. 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, 
Christmas. Aimost every home tu the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereun seliom more 
With this Geide in the house everybody can mak: 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Jewish sleeves, even slightly exaggere- 
ted in length and width, will certainly be 
worn with peises and cloaks this winter. 
This I bave ascertained from our very best 
wholesale manufacturers, 

The cloak or peliaees will alaosufier other 
modifications during the course of the win- 
ter, but it will begin lerge and wide, and 
with jong banging Jewish sleeves, There 
in aleo a reason in theese sleeves: they leave 
room tor the full sleeves of the dreams 
beneath, 

Draped skirts, excepting tor very thin 
materials, are very rarely seen now. 
Nothing but straight ekirteare worn, some- 
lines draped In themseives, but remainiug 
straight tuesene, Toere is perhaps a littie 
monotony .n these s#irsight skirts, but, on 
tue otber band, our budices and sleeves 
are so varied thet they thoroughly com 
ponsate for the sameness in the make of 
skirt. Sieeves and bodiess, indeed, are so 
varied, that it ls impoasivlie tO Geacribe 
them all in one letter. 

Nearly every bodice is open over a 
chemiseite, which In olden times was cal.ed 
‘modeaty.’’ All these chemisette bodices 
are made in one plece; the chemiseie 
being fulled on to an under piain lining. 
Tue chemisette is always of a different 
inateriai and color from the bodice, Light 
materiais, such as lace, crape, satin, surab, 
embroidered materials, &o They are made 
full, puffed, or gatperea imto the neck ead 
at the walat. 

In waterials, the eo-called Fiffel material 
is the most in favor, It is composed of 
cnecks enclicled by other checks, and with 
these Checks a clever dressmaker manages 
to inake @ very pretty costume, Butit must 
be # clever dressmaker, I assure youd, 
olberwise (he costume assuiges @ cOmml0:0n 
look, Which all its Eiffel name@cannot aiter, 

Inocolors, gray js predomigant, and ibe 
most fasblonable costumes @re made by 
tallcre and of men’s materials, of those foe 
soll, Silastic woollen stuffs which ere made 
specially for geutiemen. Indian cashmeres 
aiso uake very pretty out-of. door costumes, 

The wateriat called Sanglier bas aleo 
inuch Improved in texture, It bas lcat all 
its primitive rcugbness, and has become 
as soll and supple as the softest and moat 
supple Indian cashmere, Saengiier cloth 
is made of dark colors, spotted wito light 
dota or buttons, Otbers are spotted over 
with little black flufly leatieta, Butthe e 
are intended chiefly for dreasing robes and 
traveling cloaks, 

Another variety of this material is shot 
in two shades of the same oolor, and this 
aiso in reserved for long cloaks, Anotber 
material for cloaks is somewhat iike 
inatalasse, but is only made in black. Ricoh 
fringes and passewenteries will trim cloaks 
until furs begin, 

For greater elegance we bave plain 
woollen materials of the softest texture, 
bordered with brocaded bands, woven in 
the material itself; and generally black, 
even on biack waterials, Kich woollen 
brocades are also very much in vogne, and 
are placed amongst the most elegant mate- 
rials that this autumn bas yet produced, 
Nometimes these bands are of Gcoteh plaid, 
Overs, again, are of chiselled velvet of the 
greatest and most magnificent eflest, and 
always of the same oolor as the material 
iuweif, Biack ohiselled velvet on biack 
poplin ts lovely. Also in bronsze it ls very 
handsome, No other trimmings are re- 
quired with these dresses, 

Passementeriés are as fine and delicate 
now as the finest embroidery, and oijten 
take ile place; they have the advantage, 
also, of being able to be placed on different 
dresace, sometimes all round the skirts, 
and sometimes up the sides, like peneis, 

Chenille will be very much worn this 
winter, aud will often substitate fur, 

Lovely fringes are being made for 
evening dresses, They are very light, and 
are mixed with beads, 

In furs, astrakeo promises to be first 
favoriie, especially for capes and tippets, 
which are made witb a high, open oollar. 

1 bave jus: seen a new pelime for the 
deini-season, made a /a Watteau at the 
back and full in front The material was 
Indian casnmere, iined with satin of the 
sane color, Duta lighter shade. 

The capote, or oque—the two are exactiy 
of the same SlLape—is worn for weddinga, 
visite, and the theatre; they are made very 
smnall and flat, and are generally of light, 
transparent materials, 

Here are three wmwodels, ordered by a 
Hussian Princess. The Great is of Lyons 
passementerie, made of black braid, imi 

ating guipure, and with a bigh comb of cut 
placed right tp the centre of the crown: 


a er is of gray velvet, trimmed with 
ates! passeimenteric, and a steel comb on 
the crown; the third ia of bisck lace, edguod 


round with a wide black silk ribbon, with 
a wresth of flowers in the centre 

also, we have a comb in the centre of the 
crown; but this time of gold balls. 

Large bate are preferabie tor ordinary 
wear, they shelter the face better than the 
capote-toque. The brima of thees large bate 
are very wide. Some sre of colored feit, 
embroidered with applique velvet demgns, 
whilst others are of velvet, trimmed with 
large and long ostrich feathers. Red velvet 
with red feathers is very bandsome for 
young persons. 

O.ber shapes, for country wear, are sailor: 
Tyrol, Tam-o’ Shenter, made of cloth or 
felt, with a band of ribbon round the crown, 
end a goose quill or pheasani’s feather on 
oneside, — 

Underciothing is made of the finest per- 
cais, and te trimmed with emal! tacks, 
separated by insertions of embroidery or 
rich lace, lined with colored ribbon. Home- 
made iace is particularly in favor for under. 
clothing. 

House and table linens are also trimmed 
with rich lace, from five to six inches in 
width. Besides being edged with lace, 
house and table linen are aisv richly em- 
broidered in oolors Irish lace ts partiou- 
larly adapted for trimming house and 
table linen. 

Whiist looking over a young bride’s 
trousseau a few days ago, | noticed a iove- 
ly tea dreas of mauve crape de Chine, edgea 
all round with a Greek embroidery in gold, 
apd opened over an under blouse of white 
crape, embroidered with gold, and a gold 
embroidered beit roand the waist. 

Among ner waiking costumes, one of 
the prettiest was of dark violet cheviot, 
almost biack, ‘Ibe skirt wae piaited ali 
round, and between the plaite a ribbon of 
violet-colored watered-silk, each ribbon 
beimg edged at the bottom with a fringe of 
nilx balle of the same oolor as the dress, 
Tne bodice was in the form of a Spanish 
jacket, surrounded ail round with a bail 
fringe, and opened in front over an under 
bodice of watered silk, A belt round the 
waist, with jewelled buckie in front, 

For an elegant visiting dress 1 can recom- 
mend # poplin dreas shot yeliow and red, 
striped with bronze satin. This dress was 
wade all in ome piece, with the bodice 
opened in V back and fron:, the V being 
tilled in with embroidered bronze satin. 
On each side of the skirt aleo there was a 
penel of the same embroidered bronzs 
satin. A bronzgs satin sash round the 
waiat. 

Another very elegant dress is of dark 
green veivet, the sxirt being alternated 
with e width of green velvet and a width 
of bronse colored twilled silk, forming 
oaiural waves op to the waist. The bodice 
wes plein and bign to the throat, and ovr 
this a puffed low bodice Of the bronze twili 
siik, forming ope peéce with the front 
width of tbe ekirt. Full sieeves of the 
twill silk and open sieeves of the green 
vei vet a:ound the neck; a frill of rich ecru 
lace, 

With this costume a large hai of dark 
green velvet, lined with eoru lace, and 
trimmed with a long green ostrich feather. 
Tan Swedish kid gloves and hign shoes to 
muteh. 

Toe jewelry now in fasbion is the Hun- 
garian jewelry, composed of pearis, tur- 
quotees, and garnets, all mixed together. 
Brooches, earrings, clasps for belts, sleeve 
buttons, and bracelets are all made of these 
jewels. {| have seen a brooch representing 
a branch of jaurel, with berries of pearis 
and emerzaids on the branch, forming a 
most exquisite work of art, though only in 
miniature, 


Odds and Ends. 
HOMB-MADK OWEETMEATS, 

I think to most young folks the sweet- 
stuf? made by themeelves at bome tasies 
indescribably better tnan that which coms 
from what Scotch chiidren call a ‘“‘sweetic’’ 
shop. It has, at any rate, the merit of being 
more wholesome, With this idea 1 have 
written out some successful recipes, which 
bave been duly tried and approved of by 
an appreciative circle of girl friends, and | 
think, if you carefully follow them, you 
also will be pleased with the results, 

My fret shall be for that time-honored 
favurite, Toffee. Take one pound of brown 
suger, two vavese of butter, and half a tea- 
cupful of cream or miik. Pat these maie- 
rials into a nice clean pan, and boil, with- 
out stirring, for twenty minutes. At the 
end uf that time find out if it is sufficientiy 
boiled, by dropping a little into cold water, 
when, if ft *wsets,” the mixture should be 
poured into a buttered dish or tin. The 
addition of five or six drops of essence of 
venitia, juss before is ie poured out, isa 
great ia. provewent. 

Toffee Balis are made by taking a little 





of the tcfise off the buttered dish before it 





gets too cold, and rolling small pieces 
tightly into balls in your When 
you have thus sheped the balls, rol] them 
about on a cold piste untill they are periect- 
ly bard and cold, 

If you want to have Almond Toffee, 
bianch four ounces of almouas, spilt wem 
into strips, and throw them into the toffee 
jast before it is dished, onaliting the vanilla 
favoring. To biancy ibe almonds, throw 
them into a basin of slightly ea:ted boiling 
water, and leave them to soak for two or 
three minutes. Then pour off the water, 
and you will fod the skins slip oft between 
your fingers, Drop each almond into clear 
cold water, then strain and iay them in a 
sballow dish to dry siowly in tront of the 
tire before using. 

Everton Toffee.—¥or tbia, balf a pound 
of goiden sy:up, haif a pound of sugar, 
iemon juice to. taste, and from five to» x 
ounces of butter are :equiled. Mix care- 
fully the suger and syrup, and then acd 
the butter in iittle bits, stirring slowly tii! 
it im ali thorougbly wixed, Then cease 
stirring, or the toffee will “sugar,” let it 
boil gently till a tiny bit turown into cold 
water seta, If everything is satisfactory it 
will be beautifully crisp, and the whole 
should then be poured into tin previously 
weil rabbed with sweet ollor butter. When 
it is cold, mark it into squares. 

Butter Scotch — Pat into a very clean pan 
one pound aud a haif of 80.t suger, two 
ounces of butter, hail a teaspooniul of 
cream of tartar, and half a teacupful of coid 
water. Let the whole boil for about ten 
minutes without stirring, then dip a spooao 
in cold water, pop it into the pen, and back 
again with ite cuntents into cold water, 
when if the mixture hardens it will do. 
You may add, if you like, a little powdered 
ginger or Vanilla essence just before pour- 
tpg tout. Mark it into neat equares when 
it cools a little. 


Marzipan.—Procure balf a pound of al- 
monds, two ounces of bitter almonds, and 
oalf a pound of sugar. Blanch the almonds 
and pound them into s mortar; olari‘y and 
cook the sugar slightly, then remove it 
from the fire and atir into it the almondr. 
Warm all together, stirring weli, and tak- 
log the greatest care that it doesn’t burn, 
When it is cooked enough (that is, when 
it won't adbere to the fingers), pour it out 
on a board eprinkled with sugar. As soon 
as it is ooo: cut it into tiny tancy shapes, 
stars, rings, and fingers; and, if you are 
avxious to make ita very “swell’’ goody, 
decorate it with preserved cherries or other 
dried truita- 

Chocolate Creams.—Take one pound of 
loaf sugar, put it into a saucepan, and pour 
evme good miik or thin cream over it, as 
much as the sugar will absorb, Je the 
iutter dissolve, then boil it gently for a 
tune, until when you drop a little into cold 
water it candies, Do not boil ittoo long, 
or, in place of smoothiy creaming, the 
sugar will go into minute sandiike grains, 
Be most careful, too, that it doean’t stick to 
tve pan, but do not atir it till it is taken off, 
when it must be continually stirred until 
itcreamasa. Then beat until cool, when it 
haa to be rolied into littie balia, which form 
t.e inner cream of the aweetmeat. Now 
put half a pound of vanilla chocolate into a 
jar, and place over a saucepan «f boing 
water to dissolve; when melted, dip the 
creams into it, and piace them on «» buttered 
peper to get cool, 

Fig Rock —For this take one cupfal of 
Sugar, (n16®quarters of a cupful of water, 
anda qaarter of a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. Boil til the mixture becomes of 
amber color, but do not stir during the 
proceas; add the cream of tartar just before 
taking from the fire. Wash the figs, split 
them in half, and lay them flatly on adiab, 
pour the mixture over them, and let it 
stand till cold, 

Apple Custard — Lay some atewed apples 
in a deep pie-disb; if not already sweetened, 
strew some sugar over them. Make a 
costard with four eggs, one pint of milk, 
and flavoring to taste, and, of course, a 
little sugar; pour it over the sppies, strew 
some powdered cinnamon or nutmeg on 
the top, and bake it. An excellent dish 
for children. 


—_— 
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THERE ought to be societies formed tor 
the encouragement of the laugh. A real 
laugh is not common. If he laughed 
hearty and oftener, a man would be better 
moraily and physically. There is nothing 
like habitual laughter for promoting good 
appetites and good digestion. The man 
who laughs honestly bas no heart for avar- 
jes, cruelty and dissimulation. A man 
may smirk and guffaw and be a villain 
still, batone who laughs habitually with 
bis whole being can be nothing of the sort. 
Therefore, brethren and siaters, speed the 
cause of laugnter if you can, 





Cenfidential Correspondents. 


Sonvus.—For violin music, con s :rdinti 
means ‘‘with mutes.’ The mute, or sordino, is an 
instrument placed onthe bridge of the violis, to 
my Me or soiten its tone. 


M. J. D.—Acanury cannot be healthy 
anless it breathes good sir. Ifitis contined in a 
badly ventilated room its fearhers will fail cif; so 
they will if the bird is exposed w a currentof 
alr. 


F, G.—The troughs for supplying water 
for the engines of the express trains are placed be- 
tween the rails. When water is required in the 
tender, the engineer lowers a scoop having a hollow 
pipe handie. The velocity of.the train causes the 
water to rise up the sipe, and itthen tallsinio the 
tender, 


HOUSEKEEPBR.—To remove grcase On a 
papered wailisvery difficult, because the sulvents 
of grease affect the colorsot the paper. Kuvbing 
with crumb of bread will be of service. Tu whiten 
the buards of a floor, put apiece of quickiime, the 
size Of a wainut, into the water used fur scrubbing, 
Do not use soda. 


E. A, R.—Tbere are in medicine power- 
ful drugse—generally viclent polson:--that will ar- 
fect the skin by buroing, peeling or bilistering off, 
Toeir use isextremely Gangerous however, and they 
should not be applied unless by physicians or sur- 
xeons, These drugs from their habits of burning or 
scarring are called *'Escharotics,’’ 


A. E. O.— Fore-ordainment means a fore- 
ordering of things, and may be truein the particular 
or the general, Thus the age, pupulation, progress, 
and resuit of the world may bave been lore- ordained, 
and ne doubt wereso. Kut the particular aciluns of 
such or such aman were hisown choice, Thus the 
Daviour says, tbis must come (his betrayal), bul wue 
unto bim@ by wuom It dvescumes;, Which certais- 
ly suggest the free will of any man, 


WattTina.—“His own mother and sis- 
ter’’ are dependent upon hia exertions, and are 
quite aware that, if be marries, his wile will hardly 
care to housethem with ber. Hence they try w 
crush bis affection for ber, and her affection for him. 
To bim they give ber a bad character to ber they do 
the same with him, But hele their own flesh anu 
blood; and they want tokeep himto themscives; 
and tuey are littie, and mean, and human, like the 
rest of us, and perbaps more ignorant, [tis as plain 
as a pikesta®, 


Mankis.—The Kinder-Garten, or Chil- 
dren‘s-garden system, consists in teaching litile ones 
by easy object lessons, That is, you showa buy of 
four or tive years old a plum, and make bim compre- 
hend that plum, a word, signifies that fruit, and so 
on. You instil learning and observation, compari- 
sun ad knowledge, atthe same time; in fact, itis 
knuwiedge and learning, twovery different things, 
combined and taken into the child's respective facul- 
ty Logether, 


8. R. A. P.—We agree with you. Ifthe 
yousg manto whom your sister is engaged isan 
honorable man, be will be sure to cowe back for, ani 
marry ber; he will return toher as his sweetheart 
with as muck bonor as if she bad been his wife. Why 
then, should she wish to marry him before he is 
ready’ As you say, such conduct savors a litile oi 
impropriety. Twelve or eighieen months is not an 
€xtravrdinary period of probation. We certainly 
think it your duty to state your opinions on the sub- 
ject plainly and candidly to your sister, 


CoventTRY.—The Countess of Meroila, the 
lady Godiva, having great affection for the people of 
Coventry, beaged her husband to release them from 
the grievous ser vitade to which they were subjected, 
He consented to doso on condition thatshe would 
ride naked through the town, She determined tw do 
so, and issued a command for all the people to keep 
witbin doors ona certain day, on painof death, 
When the day came, she letdown her hair (which 
covered her entire body, and only left her legs ex- 
posed), and fuldiled her promise, Une base feliow, 
notwiihstanding the penalty, could not refrain from 
peeping. Ofcourse he lost his itfe, and trom this 
cause originaied the familiar epithet of *'l’eeping 
Tom of Coventry.*’ 


Erat..—The Spbinx was, it is said, a 
female pirate whoravaged Exypt, but, inall prob 
a'liliy, ae she ls found upon tireek coins and in bun- 
dreds of statutes iu Egypt, the figurein an instaoce 
of bat m rerable symbolism which always blots out 
religion. M Maillet is ofcpinion that the bead ofa 
virgin and ihe vody of lion isthesymbol of what 
happens in Exypt when the tunis iuthe signs of 
Virgo and Leo, and the Nile overflows, —i, e., of the 
fertility and reproductive powers of Nature. But, 
according to Herodotus, the Exyptians had their 
Androsphynges; that is, images, with the bead ofa 
manand the body of an animal. The Great Sphinx 
—thereare hundreds of Sphinxes, similar to the 
earlier Sphinxes in India, in Egypt lining the ap- 
proaci.es to tem ples—is 300 paces east of ihe second 
pyramid; it is cut in the solidrock, There, was noth- 
ing but the bead, neck, and top of the back visible; 
vut at theexpense of some $40, it wascicared and 
found to be 125 feet in length, [he face is terribly 
damaged by the lances of the Arabs, who are taught 
by their religion to hold any kind of idolatry in de- 
testation, 


Jutia.—The Grecian bend was one of 
the consequent follies of fashion. It was fashionable 
iu the time of Napoieon I., when he introduced tve 
Imperial idea, Cwsariem. and a)l the long train of 
necessary imitation of Cwiarian ways and courts. 
Thecbairs and farniture, ine couches and beds, were 
made after the Roman, the EK ruscan, or tne (i recian 
model; and the Fwperor, who was taught to strut 
vy Talma the actor, put on bis royal robesafter the 
manner of the loose garments of the imperial gentle- 
men whom he was fond of imitating. Then the Em- 
press dressed & |’ antique; the hair was bound in «4 
fillet, brought forward overthe temples, orieft Ww 
waoder free like that ofanymph. Chaste matrous 
dressed ala liiane or Lucrece, while more worldly 
dames habdlied themscives a la Venus; hence the 
(jrecian stoop or bend, The sweet ensiaver of gods 
and men, gentie Veuus, as Lucretius calis her, ir, 
im the statute by Praxiteles, which we call ihe Me«i- 
ocean Venus, represented as bending graceiully fur- 





ward, concealing her full height, and ieaning 
towarde the spectatorin aneasyand gracious cor 
descensicn. The shoulders area little rounded, the 
bead is brought forward, the body siightly bent. The 
whole positions indicates not haughty pride, t 
grace, «ase, and affability Tne tow chatr, ikea 
portion of a shell, which Bonaparte ther stro 
necessitates the bending the figure } 

| see the Grecian bend we strated in many 

| caricatures of fops and dandizettes of sixty 

years ago 
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